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LUTHER BURBANK, SCIENTIST 
By HONORIA R. P. TUOME) 





THE time to come Luther Burbank 
will be honored perhaps above any 
other celebrity of his age, as the 
premier creator of new fruits and 
flowers. Since the beginning of 
time no other man ever did what he 
has done, and is now doing daily, to 
develop the myriad offspring of the 
soil. Actuated by an absorbing de 
sire to give the world a better and 
greater plant production, this gentle 
captain of the vegetable kingdom 
has spent over thirty years in pa- 
tient, intense, self-guided and _ self- 
maintained effort. With the re- 
ticence characteristic of the great 
doer, he has worked in silence. He 
has borne the extremely heavy ex- 














penses of his innumerable horticul- 
ONE OF THE NEW CHESTNUT TREES, BEARING 


ae 10 wexeue ween ean cee tural trials and experiments, until his 


funds have become so low that, had 
not the Carnegie Institute come to the rescue last year, he would 
have been compelled to sacrifice much of his experimental 
This article was submitted to Mr. Burbank both in manuscript and in proof, and was ap- 


proved by him. It may, therefore, be taken as expressing his own view of his work, so 
far as that can be done by another.—Ep. 
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grounds and abandon many of his most valuable and important 
experiments, some on the very verge of successful completion. 
Being intent only on the production of new and improved forms 
of plant life, he has no time to retail his creations to the general 
trade, but, instead, sells each outright to some florist, nursery- 
man or other tradesman as soon as it is perfected. Certainly 
he has received for some of his creations sums that seem mag- 
nificent until we calculate the amount of time, skill, energy and 
money that must have been emploved to produce those wonders; 
and consider, besides, that the purchaser who paid the startling 
price has secured in his purchase the nucleus of a small fortune. 

Mr. Burbank is a highly capable business man, as is attested 
by the fact that he began a nursery business in California with 
absolutely no capital, and at the end of ten years was netting 
about $10,000 annually, having established the best nursery in 
that part of the state. Then, being provided with means suffi- 
cient to venture on the extremely hazardous and uncertain un- 
dertaking of plant creation, he closed out his nursery. Had he 
continued as a nurseryman only, he would now be a common 
tradesman—and rich. Instead, he is the world-famous plant 
creator—comparatively poor. The world is the everlasting 
gainer by his choice. 

These words of his give us a glimpse of the man: 

“A day will come when man shall offer his brother man not 
bullets nor bayonets, but richer grains, better fruits, fairer 
flowers.” 

Is Luther Burbank a scientist? He is generally proclaimed 
the greatest scientist of his time; yet, there are some who de- 
clare that, although he is a wonder-worker beyond compare, he 
is not a scientist. Even the few academic scientists who assert 
that he is not as they, declare that his knowledge reaches into 
spheres yet unknown to them, and that the practical use he 
makes of it transcends anything of its kind known to scientists 
of this or any other age. 

It is also remarked that he never attended college, nor re 
ceived any academic training in science. To that may be said 
that he owes his salvation as an original genius to this very fact. 
Here is his view of the situation and of his own attitude: 

“The chief work of the botanists of yesterday was the study 
and classification of dried, shriveled plant mummies, whose souls 
had fled, rather than the living, plastic forms. They thought 
their classified species were more fixed and unchangeable than 


anything in heaven or earth that we can now imagine. We 


have learned that they are as plastic in our hands as clay in the 
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hands of the potter or color on the artist’s canvas, and can 
readily be molded into more beautiful forms and colors than any 
painter or sculptor can ever hope to bring forth. The changes 
which can be wrought with the most plastic forms are simply 
marvelous and only those who have seen this regeneration 
transpiring before their very eyes can ever be fully convinced.” 

Even as a child Luther Burbank heard the voice of Nature 
calling to him. He has been taught in the school of the great 
out-of-doors, and imbibed a vast amount of wisdom in the won- 
derful ways of nature, because he is in perfect accord with the 


elements about him. On this point he says: 





SANTA ROSA HOME OF LUTHER BURBANK 


“In pursuing the study of any of the universal and everlast 
ing laws of Nature, whether relating to the life, growth, struc 
ture and movements of a giant planet, the tiniest plant, or of the 
psychological movements of the human brain, some conditions 
are necessary before we can become one of Nature’s interpreters 
in the creation of a valuable work for the world. Preconceived 
notions, dogmas, and all personal prejudice and bias must be 
laid aside; listening patiently, quietly, reverently, to the lessons, 
one by one, which Mother Nature has to teach, shedding light 
on that which was before a mystery, so that all who will may see 
and know. She conveys her truths only to those who are passive 
and receptive, accepting truths as suggested, wherever they may 
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lead ; then we have the whole universe in harmony with us. At 
last man has found a solid foundation for science.” 

Judging by the things he has accomplished, it is only Luther 
Burbank himself who has found the true basis of scientific 
achievement. 

Other matters of comment are that he does not proceed from 
the established point of view of the college-bred scientists in 
prosecuting his work; does not employ the methods, tomes, in- 
struments and paraphernalia indispensable to the trained scien- 
tist; does not seem to know how to use the language of science 
as accepted by some of the academicians, but instead employs 
it with an altogether different meaning; keeps no notes or rec- 
ords of what he does, or how he proceeds, or what he uses. 

Luther Burbank must be recognized as a man of great and 
original mental endowments who has wrought out his matchless 
success through having faith in his own conceptions, powers and 
processes. All the world’s best writings on biology and kindred 
subjects are familiar reading to him, as also is the field of current 
scientific literature. He is one of the most scholarly of our 
great men and an earnest, diligent and open-minded seeker after 
truth. His deep respect for the learning and opinions of others, 
especially those of high scholastic attainment, insures that he 
has kept and will continue to keep himself thoroughly con- 
versant with the lore of the past and the most advanced thought 
of his own time. But of necessity he has found himself countless 
times disproving many of the theories and so-called laws of his 
fellow-biologists, none of them having reached his plane of in- 
vestigation, observation and experience in this line. 

No voice may be raised to give authoritative utterance in either 
confirmation or contradiction of the following expression of 
Luther Burbank’s, since none are gifted to see with his special 
vision: 

“Science sees better grains, nuts, fruits and vegetables, all in 
new forms, sizes, colors and flavors, with more nutrients and 
less waste, and with every injurious and poisonous quality elim- 
inated, and with power to resist sun, wind, frost and destructive 
fungus and insect pests. It sees better fruits without stones, 
seeds or spines, better fiber, coffee, tea, rice, rubber, oil, paper, 
and timber trees and better sugar, starch, color and perfume 
plants. Every one of these and ten thousand more are within 
the reach of the most ordinary skill in plant breeding.” 

Perhaps “the most ordinary intelligence” may some day 
manipulate with his skill in plant breeding, but it will not come 
to pass until he has turned instructor. 

Mr. Burbank has been for years constrained to feel himself 
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a lone worker in an almost unexplored field. Until very recently 
he was ill-understood even by his immediate neighbors, some of 
whom used even to ridicule the man who closed out a fine nur 
sery business and grew acres upon acres of queer bewildering 
vegetation which he would clear off his land and burn, only to 
raise and destroy a seemingly similar crop the next year. What 


little the public heard of him gave the impression that the was 
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some sort of freak performer in the horticultural line, while rec- 
ognized authorities in horticultural science did not hesitate to 
intimate that he probably was a humbug, a sensationalist who 
sought to amaze with his absurd productions. 

This was a painful epoch in the life of a man, sensitive, silent 
under unmerited opprobrium, and certain from the repeated and 
perfect success of his processes and ideas that he was pursuing 
the one right path. The world knows him better now, and thou 
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sands of interested visitors from all parts of the globe flock to 
see him, while volumes are being written about him. Some of 
the published accounts are worthy, sane, intelligent, sympathetic. 
Some, while kindly, are wholly superficial. Some are flippant 
and sensational; some foolishly exaggerated, and some are an 
incoherent jumble of real and imaginary things. Lastly, from 
a few high sources have come expressions that are anything but 
adequate tributes, and in the same measure fall short of being 
a credit to the generosity and discernment of their learned au- 
thors. 

There are several good reasons why Mr. Burbank and his 
work may be reported erroneously in the public prints. Chief 
of these is, naturally, the difficulty of understanding him or the 
matters that pertain to his work. There is the subtle mystery 
of his peculiar intellectual faculties, the intricate processes he 
has evolved for the work of carrying on plant creation, and fi- 
nally those creations themselves, which truly are such marvels of 
newness, beauty and worth that extravagant praise of them and 
eulogies of their originator are not surprising. 

Mr. Burbank has, for over twenty-five years past, kept notes 
and records of his work in the greatest profusion and with per- 
fect exactness. These invaluable records have not yet been pub- 
lished, but the fact of their existence is a guarantee to the public 
that it may yet hope to read and study the history of the work of 
Luther Burbank from his own pen. He has written very little 
for the public, but his few essays, prepared for various prominent 
agricultural and horticultural conventions, are delightful read- 
ing. He has needed no compiled volumes for his own reference, 
his capacious mind being the best and readiest register. He has 
had no time to prepare his data for publication, being, as has 
been said, bent only on hastening new kinds of flowers and fruits 
into being. And to revert again to his years of isolation as an 
cxperimenter without just standing, it can readily be seen that 
he had little incentive to lay before the world an account of him- 
self and his occupation. When the Burbank book appears, it 
will undoubtedly be of extreme interest to the general public and 
of especial value to students of horticulture, biology, heredity, 
evolution and bionomy. 

If, as a somewhat noted authority said of late, Mr. Burbank 
misapplies scientific terms, and seems not versed in the language 
of science, it is simply because he has added so much new mean- 
ing to such terms—has had to broaden and deepen and extend 
generally their significance to make them even approximately 
fit the use he has for verbal expression in relation to his work. 


Not even the English vocabulary, extensive though it is, nor any 
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other vocabulary in existence contains words that can accurately 
describe or name the things he is doing and creating. Too 
often and for too long has this serious worker been published 


a “wizard.” He has not protested, but it is none the less true 
that he abominates the misnomer, since it implies either 
witchcraft or charlatanry in him or foolish and ignorant con- 
ceptions of him on the part of his chroniclers. While he was 
little known and his astonishing achievements scarce under 


stood, there was some excuse for applying to him an epithet 





“ SHASTA” DAISIES 


expressing wonder and mystification. But since his world-wide 
recognition as a great authority in his chosen field, it is time 
that the mis-naming cease. 

Mr. Burbank says: 

“My fruits and flowers are more than new in the sense in 
which the word is generally used. Let it not be supposed that 
they were born without labor. Not knowing the facts, people 
often jump to the conclusion that all new varieties are sum 
marily produced by crossing, and with as little ceremony as a 


wizard would appear to do it with his magic wand 
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The commercial phase of Mr. Burbank’s work is the most 
easily presented and most readily perceived. The value of his 
peerless Burbank potato alone has, since its introduction some 
thirty years ago, run up above the $25,000,000 mark. And this 
is but a fair sample of the returns yet to follow the general dis- 
tribution of many succeeding creations of his, among which are 
the Sugar prune; “Burbank,” “Climax” and “Wickson” plums; 
“Primus” and “Phenomenal” berries; hybrid walnuts; plumcot; 
pineapple quince; rhubarb; improved spineless cactus, and many 
other novelties, including a large variety of trees, flowers, shrubs 
and grasses. 

Besides originating new varieties of plants, Mr. Burbank im- 
proves old kinds with generous impartiality. His own estimate 
of the value of effort in the line of improvement alone presents 
some stupendous figures: 

“It would not be difficult for a man to breed a new rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, or rice, which would produce one grain more to each 
head, or a corn which would produce an extra kernel to each ear, 
another potato to each plant, or an apple, plum, orange or nut 
to each tree. Suppose this were done, what would be the result? 
In the first staples only, in this country alone, we should have 
annually, without effort and without cost, more than 5,200,00 
extra bushels of corn, 15,000,000 extra bushels of wheat, 20,000,- 
000 extra bushels of oats, 1,500,000 extra bushels of barley, and 
21,000,000 extra bushels of potatoes.” 

His methods are exemplifications of Darwin's theories of evo- 
lution. He has made countless successful experiments that are 
the outcome of the principles laid down in the Origin of Species ; 
and, again, his trials and observations have disproved some of 
the ideas advanced by other noted scientists who have not at- 
tained his level of investigation nor performed an infinitesimal 
fraction of the number of experiments that are to his credit. 

Mr. Burbank is a most noteworthy example of original char- 
acter development, unaffected by external influences, circum- 
stances or environment. He very likely would have achieved 
his great successes even had he been isolated all his life from 
every sort of help or suggestion of any other human mind, so 
strong is his natural bent, so large are his special gifts, and so 
energetic, persistent and concentrated are his efforts. But so 
far from having his powers brought to a focus by a solitary ex- 
istence, he has lived out in the world’s great open. His exten- 
sive study of other men’s ideas has influenced him only so far 
as by actual experiment he has proved the truth of those ideas. 
His methods of plant breeding correspond to Darwin’s theories ; 
but he is not in any sense a mere disciple of Darwin. He is a 
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great fellow-witness, rather, to whom also, the truth has been 
made plain, whose power, intuition, judgment and patience have 
enabled him to bring into being myriads of new plant forms in 
proof of his revelations. 

That all plant nature has a tendency to vary is the first great 
premise on which Mr. Burbank proceeds, and artificial selection 
is the chief means employed in every instance to secure strains 
giving promise of variation or betterment. Crossing and hy- 
bridization are interchangeable terms, since species are found 
not to be fixed. Besides selection and crossing or hybridization, 


mutation may result in the formation of new types. By “cross- 





ONE OF THE BURBANK ROSES 


ing” is meant the mingling of strains within a species. “Hybrid 


ization” is the term most often used for the commingling of dif 
ferent species. “Mutation” is the pronounced, sudden, and often 
unaccountable change that may sometimes occur in a plant. 

Selection alone has brought about some of Mr. Burbank’s 
finest creations, but crossing is extensively resorted to, that vari 
ation may be brought about more rapidly. 

Mr. Burbank’s earliest, as also one of his most celebrated tri- 
umphs, the Burbank potato, was produced by selection alone. 
It was in 1873 that he, then a mere youth, but already zealously 
interested in horticultural experiments, planted a number of 
hills of Early Rose potatoes in his mother’s garden at Lunen- 
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burg, Massachusetts. When the vines were matured he found 
but one seed-ball in the entire patch. This precious globe of 
promise he visited daily, watching it ripen; and was distressed 
one morning to find it missing. It had been struck off its stalk, 
probably by some scurrying dog on his nocturnal chase, and its 
young guardian searched diligently for it, finding it again, for 
tunately. From one of the twenty-three tiny seeds within that 
solitary seed-ball sprang the “Burbank Seedling,” and, figu- 
ratively, germinated the fame and the life-purpose of Luther 
Burbank. 

However, selection alone is an ancient and primitive method 
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of producing better species of plants, and also of animals, all of 
which were wild originally. It is a means still used primarily 
in all experiments in plant creation. But more than a century of 
time would be required to make as much progress by selection 
only as can be made in ten years by crossing two somewhat 
dissimilar species or varieties, of course choosing the best of 
each successive family of seedlings. 

In the process of cross-pollination, the seed parents are pre- 
pared by having about nine-tenths of the buds removed when 
they begin to show their bloom color, in order that the buds 
elected to remain may have a better opportunity for free and 
perfect development. Then, while the chosen buds are still 
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closed, a sharp penknife blade is inserted into each, and all the 
petals and anthers, and most of the sepal-cup are cut away. 
The pistils alone are left intact, and denuded of the attractive 
corolla, are immune from the pollen-laden bees, and their hap- 
hazard and unintelligent operations. 

A quantity of anthers, carefully gathered from the prepared 
staminate parent, are dried and shaken over a watch-crystal un- 
til the surface of the tiny receptacle is dusted over with the pre- 
cious powder. ‘Then comes the act of pollination. Nature gives 
warning, in the earliest hum of the bees, that her flowers are 
ready. - With skilled finger-tips or a small camel’s-hair brush, 
enough pollen is conveyed from the watch-crystal to the waiting 
pistils of each seed parent. Quickly fructification commences in 
the ovule. 

The result of crossing is to increase the number of variations 
among the resulting seedlings. The seeds of the newly-crossed 
plant are gathered with great care and planted in due season, 
producing a multitude of seedlings often of the most strange 
and diverse sorts. There are representatives of each parent—of 
both—seemingly of neither. Latent traits, inherited from re- 
mote ancestors, are manifested. Rows, acres of bewildering 
horticultural chaos never before known to man, are produced. 

Now comes into operation the supreme faculty which so dis- 
tinguishes Mr. burbank above all other scientific investigators— 
the gift of subtle intuition which enables him to determine, 
instantly and unfailingly, the value or worthlessness of any 
plant. To the lay observer, even to the experienced eye of the 
florist or professional seedsman, the individuals in the long rows 
of young seedlings may all look equally promising, unpromising, 
or inexplicable. Mr. Burbank can take a swift glance over 
those tens of thousands of cross-bred young strangers and pick 
out the few—it may be about a dozen, it may be but one—pos- 
sessing potentialities. 

This selecting the celebrated scientist has done for almost 
a lifetime. To test his correctness of judgment he occasionally 
has had some of the rejected plants preserved and cultivated 
side by side with the selected, and brought to maturity, and in 
every case they proved to be failures. 

All plants passed as worthless are destroyed. The present 
writer, who has lived for years in the neighborhood of the Bur- 
bank grounds at Sebastopol has seen many bonfires yearly, 
consuming immense piles of discarded bushes, flowers and plants 


of many sorts. 
The young seedlings of promise are brought to maturity and 
passed upon, and if further variation or improvement is desired, 
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the processes again recommence—cross-pollination, seeding, 
tending, selecting, maturing, perhaps over and over again, till 
at length success is achieved. Sixteen years’ effort produced 
the Sugar Prune, the finest prune grown today anywhere 1n the 
world. Nearly all of Mr. Burbank’s creations represent a very 
large number of experiments before the grand prize is secured. 

Hybridization is the term most generally used to express th: 
mingling of strains of different species, and, as has been said, is 
done for the same purpose as crossing. It is but a longer step 
in the same direction. 


Mutations are forms that sometimes almost without apparent 
cause, appear, and that often, but not always, remain fixed. They 
probably are the result of the sudden activity of latent traits 
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brought out through some disturbance in the forces of the parent 
plant—change of soil or climate, crossing, unusually good care, 
superabundance of nourishment, or some other unusual condi- 
tion. Mr. Burbank’s experience with the mutation of plants and 
his opinion as to the causes and results of such sportive proclivi- 
ties are of great interest and value to the world of science. He 
finds that the state of mutation may be produced at will by such 
ordinary means as crossing or hybridization, and the changes 
above referred to. 

Having wrought out his processes after years of intense labor 
and study and infinitely patient trials, Mr. Burbank now has 
practically sole command of the most advanced knowledge of 
plant nature, and can breed literally as he wills. He created the 
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plumcot, an absolutely new, most delicious and immeasurably 
valuable fruit, from a plum and apricot cross. 

He bred the new English soft-shell walnut “Santa Rosa” with 
at first a shell so thin that the birds could peck through and 
devour the meat. He then with equal dexterity bred back until 
he restored sufficient thickness to the shell. 

He imparted the Bartlett pear flavor, much intensified, to a 
superb plum, named by him the “Bartlett” plum. 

Irom the common white calla lily, he has created the “Lemon 
calla,” with a spathe of richest lemon tint and large white mar- 


bled leaves. 











PART OF THE SEBASTOPOL EXPERIMENT STATION 


He has given a delightful odor to the usually rank-smelling 
dahlia, verbena and marigold. 

He created the “Shasta daisy” from the little ox-eyed daisy 
of the Eastern States and a tall, coarse European daisy; and now 
he has originated two magnificent offspring of the Shasta that 
cclipse their famous parent in many ways. ‘They are the new 
“Alaska” and “\Westralia” daisies, and are destined to have a 
splendid future. 

He has removed from the forbidding cactus of the desert not 
only the spines, but also the much more dangerous bristles ; and 
will soon have perfected a friendly giant food-plant that will 
make the waste places of the earth yield abundant sustenance 
for man and beast. An extraordinary quantity of excellent fruit 
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is now produced on the many new thornless cacti in Mr. Bur 


bank’s grounds at Santa Rosa. 


The California poppy is no longer a “copa de oro,” but a “copa 
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de colorado;” for Luther Bur- 
bank has turned its golden cup to 
a lovely crimson. 

He has made the gladiolus to 
grow its blossoms all round its 
stalk; and the canna, amaryllis 
and dozens of other popular flow- 
ers to double and treble the size 
and beauty of their blooms, and 
improve their appearance gener 
ally. 

He originated the new “\Vinter 
rhubarb” that produces the finest 
quality of that wholesome and 
delectable vegetable at any and 
every season. 

He has produced the raspberry 
strawberry, the raspberry-black 
berry, the very superior new hy 
brid “Phenomenal” berry, the 
“Burbank preserving tomato,” 
the “Pineapple,” “Childs,” “Van 
Deman” and “Santa Rosa” 
quinces, the stately new clematis, 
the “Opulent” peach, the “Royal” 
and “Paradox” walnuts, and a 
long list of other fruits, nuts, and 
flowers, besides a great number 
of shrubs, trees and grasses. 

Mr. Burbank’s work in creating 
and improving plums is deserv- 
ing of extraordinary notice and 
honor. Over twenty years ago 
he commenced by importing the 
“Satsuma” and many other plums 
from Japan. He introduced the 
“Satsuma” and “Burbank” plums 
in 1887; the “Gold,” “Wickson,” 
“Delaware,” “Juicy,” “October 
Purple,” and “Hale” plums _ in 
1893; the “Doris” in 1894, the 
“America,” “Chalco” and “Apple” 
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plums in 1898; the “Climax,” “Sultan” and “Bartlett” plums in 
1899; the “First” and “Combination” plums in Igol, and _ al- 
though he does not now give as much attention to the improve- 
ment of the plum as formerly, he still carries on extensive ex- 
periments in that line. 

Prune culture has also yielded wonderful results, that in the 
near future will affect the prune industry of the world. In 1893 
Mr. Burbank originated the “Splendor” prune, followed the next 


year by the well-named “Giant” plum, and in 1899 by that acme 














TEN CROSSBRED PLUMS, SHOWING WORTHLESS AND VALUABLE FRUIT FROM SEEDLINGS 
OF THE SAME FAMILY. THE BEST IN THE GROUP IS THE PRIZE CLIMAX 

of perfection in prune development, the “Sugar,” destined to 

first place among its kind. 

The rose and lily are twin claimants to Mr. Burbank’s espe- 
cial favor and attention, and he has done great things for each. 
He raised five acres of hybrid lilies at one time—over 500,000 
were in full bloom at the same time and place. There were lilies 
of every conceivable and inconceivable shape and hue. Out of 
this gigantic enterprise have come some exquisitely beautiful, 
fragrant and generally superior varieties. The new _ hybrid 
crinum, on the order of the “St. Joseph’s lily,” is said on high 
authority to be one of the most beautiful and perfect crinums in 
the world. 
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The “Burbank” rose—so named by its purchaser, W. Atlee 
Burpee, the well-known Philadelphia seedsman—won the gold 
medal at the St. Louis exposition in 1904, as the best bedding 
rose; and the “Santa Rosa” rose is a mate to the “Burbank.” A 
number of other roses might be mentioned, all of a high order. 
In the culture of all new creations, Mr. Burbank always works 
toward the end that all possible excellence shall be combined in 
each one. For an instance of this attention to general symmetry 
of development, the following description which occurs in Mr. 
Burbank’s recently issued pamphlet, “The New Shasta Daisies,” 
is quoted: 

*“*Alaska’—the whole plant, root, stems, leaves, buds and 
flowers are gigantic, but compact and graceful in every respect. 
The marvellous combination of size, grace, glistening whiteness, 
abundance and general effectiveness of the flowers, which are 
borne on long, clean, strong stems, will place it at once far ahead 
of all others of its class. Under the ordinary field cultivation 
given chrysanthemums, the flowers average four-and-one-half to 
five inches across, on stems two to three feet long, with thirty- 
eight to forty-two wide petals, and a very small disc, and with 
proper disbudding, are produced pereptually, though more 
abundantly at the usual blooming season.” 


Luther Burbank, who for over thirty years past has made his 
home at Santa Rosa, California, was born at Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, March 7, 1849. He was the thirteenth of fifteen chil- 
dren. His father, a man of strong character and widely known 
for his personal worth, came of a family chiefly devoted to edu- 
cational and manufacturing pursuits. It is from his mother that 
Mr. Burbank inherits his characteristic traits, and especially his 
taste for outdoor life and horticulture. 

During his boyhood the young Luther became deeply inter- 
ested in some experiments in horticulture indulged in by sev- 
eral of his mother’s relatives. His maternal grandfather and 
uncles grew seedling grapes, rhubarbs, and other food plants 
in the endeavor, then being encouraged by the agricultural pa- 
pers, to originate new varieties, the older sorts having greatly 
deteriorated. 

The boy, at the age of sixteen, was placed in a plow manu- 
factory in Worcester, Massachusetts, being designed by his fam- 
ily for a manufacturer. He had little liking for life in a dusty 
shop, yet his virile genius applied itself to its set task so well 
that he soon invented a valuable improvement in the wood- 
working machinery. His employers offered to greatly increase 
his wages if he would remain and continue to make inventions 
for their use. But he knew his vocation lay in another direction 
and he quitted the shop for the garden. Already during his 
spare hours as an apprentice at plow-making, he had tried some 
experiments with homely plants in his mother’s garden. Beans 
and potatoes were amongst his earliest favorite subjects. It 
became his desire to produce a new potato, the common varieties 
of the time being generally degenerate. Success leaped to his 
hand and he gave the world the famous “Burbank seedling.” 
He continued in the seed and plant business for a few 
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years, establishing a reputation for himself in his native com- 
munity as a successful grower and exhibitor at the agricultural 
fairs. 

It eventually appeared to the young man that he must seek a 
more suitable soil and climate than New England's for the prose- 
cution of his chosen work. Reports of the attractiveness of 
California led him hither. In 1875 he arrived at Santa Rosa and 
found himself in an ideal location. He soon made his home on 
a four-acre tract in the suburbs of the bright and charming little 
city, and still resides there. His house is a plain, pleasant, 
home-like dwelling almost covered in summer with beautiful 
climbing vines. Near by are grouped greenhouses and other 
outbuildings pertaining to plant culture. A neatly clipped green 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLUMS ON THE SEBASTOPOL RANCH 10,000 KINDS OF PLUMS ARE 
BEING TESTED ON THESE TWO ROWS OF TREES 


hedge extends from the modest street gate almost to the porch 
steps. Green lawns lie on either side of the hedge, and there 
are beds of many kinds of flowers from many lands beyond and 
about the lawns. There are small, precious areas standing deep 
in Shasta daisies, golden-rod, Mexican tiger-lilies, brodiaea, and 
hundreds, literally, of other kinds of flowers, set about, doing 
their best under their master’s fostering care. A few rare trees 
stand on the lawns and half a dozen very handsome hybrid wal- 
nut trees of Mr. Burbank’s own origination line the avenue in 
front. A superb sugar-prune tree stands at a rear corner of the 
house, and neighbor to it the wonderful new improved spineless 
cacti flourish. 

The interior of the Burbank home is simple and restful. A 
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feature of the rooms is the large number of fine paintings of some 
of his flowers, presented to him by friends. The famous flower 
painter, Paul de Longpré, is a great admirer of the famous cre- 
ator of flowers, and has sent him some beautiful work. A fine 
bunch of his new fadeless Australian star flowers hangs over one 
corner of his mantel, as fresh as when placed there several sea- 
sons ago. Mr. Burbank’s venerable mother, now in her ninety- 
third year, is an honored member of the household. 

Mr. Burbank’s principal experimental grounds are at Sebas- 
iopol, a progressive and rapidly growing town seven miles west 
of Santa Rosa and about sixty miles north of San Francisco. 
Here, for over ten years, the Burbank nursery was a mine of 
profit to its owner. And here for quite twenty years Mr. Bur- 
hank has been struggling, never daunted by failure, never elated 
by success, to raise the gifts of God to man to their highest 
potentialities. 

















NEW CARNATION PINKS 


There are fifteen acres in the Burbank experimental grounds at 
Sebastopol. This famous little area lies on the southeastern 
slope of a hill—one of the numerous gentle elevations character- 
istic of the beautiful and fertile Gold Ridge section of Sonoma 
county. The soil and climate are ideal for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes, and so Mr. Burbank, stranger though he 
was to the Pacific Coast, perceived with his usual prescient 
judgment, when he bought his small holding at Sebastopol over 
two decades ago. On those precious fifteen acres are numerous 
rows of plum-trees, which certainly are the most famous and 
most curious-looking plum-trees on earth. Almost every tree 
has from 40 to 60 different kinds of grafts, and one especially 
fine tree bears over 600. Plums, purple, white, red, yellow, 
crimson, speckled, long, round, oval, and all sorts of varying 
tints and shapes between, hang on different branches ot the 
same tree. Some are ripe before others are half formed. On 
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some trees flourish grafts bearing foliage totally different from 
that on other branches. Here is the work-shop, the laboratory, 
wherein Luther Burbank produces, out of seeming chaos, new 
creations in plums. 

Near the plum department of the grounds grow many kinds 
of wild plums, currants, cherries and other fruits, brought to 
contribute such of their qualities as may help to build up a new 
race or variety of their kind. 

Beyond the orchard is a modest-looking potato-field. No less 
than 16,000 different kinds of potatoes are stirring under that 
small extent of soil and it may happen that we shall soon see 
a great new-born successor to the celebrated Burbank seedling. 

Thousands of seedling rose-bushes, hybrid berry-plants, and 
other horticultural treasures are features of the place. Walnut, 
chestnut, almond and chincapin trees abound and are marvel 
lously rapid growers and produce nuts phenomenally early. 














FRUITS OF ONE OF THE NEW HYBRID CACTUS. HALF SIZ! 


The walnuts and chestnuts bear the second year from the seed. 

Mr. Burbank is working upon almost countless kinds of plants 
from many foreign lands as well as home regions. The passion 
flower cultivated in Africa, Australia and South America for its 
valuable edible fruit is here being greatly improved and made to 
produce a fruit in size from a turkey’s to an ostrich’s egg, and 
delicious as custard. One variety bears a shell on the fruit, 
which enables shippers to send it long distances uninjured, while 
it will keep almost indefinitely. 

The loquat, tomato, lavender, mayberry, Chinese rice-paper 
tree, “service” tree, sweet potato, cherry, liquorice plant, wild 
fuchsia and innumerable other representatives of the vegetable 
kingdom, are taking new steps and acquiring new and lasting 
habits, traits and qualities in the wonderful Burbank school of 
plant character at Sebastopol. 

On the Burbank home grounds at Santa Rosa are also a vast 
number of different kinds of plants from all quarters of the globe. 
Nine acres are in this tract, but only part of it is at present occu- 
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pied by plants undergoing development. There are plots of a 
great variety of things from cactii to perennial California pop- 
pies,and from fadeless Australian star flowers to Indian camassia. 

The cost of carrying on all these experiments—about three 
thousand in number—is very considerable. As has been said, 
the Carnegie Institute has taken hold of the matter and has 
placed at Mr. Burbank’s disposal, to draw upon if necessary, 
$10,000 annually for a period of ten years. Recently the famous 
experimenter cast up his half-yearly accounts and found that, 
although he had administered the Carnegie apportionment with 
the utmost prudence and economy, the cost of his six months’ 
efforts had rather exceeded the $5000 allotted for that period, 
though such heavy expenditures as were necessary this half- 
year will probably not occur again. Certain it is that had this 
outside assistance not reached him, the world never would have 
gained many of the good things which he had brought almost to 
perfection by twenty-five years of care. 

Over six thousand people, from all over the world, visited Mr. 
Burbank last year. Of this number, perhaps one per cent were 
invited. The penalty of greatness has descended on this tre- 
mendously busy man, and threatens to overwhelm him. His 
correspondence has grown to most appalling proportions. Al! 
sorts of people want to see him and he receives letters containing 
every conceivable query. The public can have no clear and 
comprehensive idea of his work, situation or circumstances, or 
he surely would not thus be interrupted, importuned and over- 
whelmed. If only it could be impressed upon the public mind 
that Luther Burbank is a man whose every moment is price- 
less, either to work or to rest, there surely would be far fewer 
visitors and letters. In fact, the moderate restrictions which 
were in force for several years have recently been superseded 
by rigid regulations. No visitors are admitted save the few 
having an imperative claim to the privilege and they must make 
an appointment beforehand. 

The old friends and neighbors of Mr. Burbank entertain the 
deepest affection for him, and are extremely proud to have him a 
citizen of their commonwealth. Every possible honor is be- 
stowed upon him at home, and his world-wide celebrity is bring- 
ing him distinguished notice from abroad, both from individuals 
and societies. Crowned heads have written letters to him. He 
has been given a handful of gold medals. among them the great 
semi-centennial medal of the California Academy of Science, of 
which institution he is also an honorary member, the gold medal 
at the Pan-American Exposition for hybrid fruits, and several 
other such awards. He is a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and an honorary member of 
very many prominent scientific organizations; also of clubs, so- 
cieties, associations and other learned or social bodies. It may 
be added that Mr. Burbank’s medals repose in the obscurity of 
a local safe deposit vault, and his certificates are sequestered 
in some remote part of his secretary. For he is of that rare 
order of greatness that looks not back with complacency upon 
the work done, but forward to the work yet to do. 





Sebastopol, Cal. 
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SACAJAWEA 
By F. N. FLETCHER 
Concluded from last month 

N A few days Captain Clark was able to go on 
with the boats, while Captain Lewis pushed 
ahead by land, taking Sacajawea with him at 
first, but later leaving her with the main party, 
probably because, impeded by her infant, 


progress was too slow. Owing to the hot 





weather and the frequent rapids, progress up 
the Jefferson by boats was slow and very toil- 
some, the men being often compelled to wade in the stream and 
pull the boats by cords. To three large streams falling into the 
Jefferson Captain Lewis gave the names, Philosophy, Wisdom 
and Philanthropy, “in commemoration of those cardinal virtues” 
which he attributed to his chief, President Jefferson. Sixty years 
iater the sands of these streams were found to contain gold, and 
ihe seekers of it, unmindful perhaps of cardinal virtues, called 
the streams, respectively, Willow Creek, Big Hole and Stinking 
Water Rivers, which names still hold. Pushing on ahead of the 
main party, Captain Lewis in a few days reached the head of 
possible navigation for his boats at the junction of Prairie Creek 
with the main stream, and, turning up the smaller creek to the 
west, soon arrived at a beautiful valley to which he gave the 
name of Shoshoni Cove; for here he first saw an Indian of that 
tribe. 

The Indian, mounted on a fine horse, fled at the approach of 
the white man. At the head of Shoshoni Valley the little party 
reached the summit of the pass, the first of their race to stand 
on the Rocky Mountain divide in the northwest territory. The 
next day, pursuing their course down the western slope, they 
came upon some Indian women digging roots. \Vinning the 
confidence of these by presents of trinkets and by painting their 
cheeks with vermilion, he was led by them to the camp some dis 
tance beyond, where he was welcomed by the chief and a band 
of sixty warriors, with whom he and his companions smoked the 
pipe of peace. Captain Lewis remained with his new friends two 
or three days in order to allow Captain Clark time to reach 
Prairie Creek with the boats; then, accompanied by the whole 
band, he set out to meet the main party. 

On the morning of the meeting, Sacajawea was walking in 
advance of the boats, with Charboneau and Captain Clark, when 
she suddenly stopped, and to Captain Clark’s surprise begat to 


dance and to point at some approaching Indians, at the same 
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time sucking her fingers to denote that they were her kindred. 
(ne of the Indian women rushed forward and tenderly embraced 
Sacajawea. She was the girl companion who had shared Saca- 
jawea’s early captivity with the Minataree, but had escaped and 
returned to her tribe. As the news of the captive’s return was 
spread among the Indians her old friends and kindred crowded 
around her, greeting her with hearty demonstrations of interest 
and affection. One warrior, old enough to be her father, claimed 
her for his wife, having purchased her from her parents while she 
was a child; but, finding she was already the wife of another, he 
relinquished his claim, and said he did not want her, as he already 
had two wives. 

\While Sacajawea was receiving the greetings of her friends, 
Captain Clark went on to the camp where Captain Lewis and 
Chief Cameahwait were resting in a tent of skins. Here a coun- 
cil was held, preceded by the inevitable pipe of peace. In order 
that the conversation might be more readily understood, Sacaja- 
wea was sent for to act as interpreter. As she entered the tent 
she recognized in Cameahwait her brother, and rushing forward 
she embraced him, throwing her blanket over him and bursting 
into tears. The chief himself was much affected and it was some 
time before the Indian woman could control herself sufficiently 
to perform her duty as interpreter. After the council she learned 
that both her parents, and indeed all her kindred, except two 
brothers, had died during her absence. 

It was the object of the expedition to secure horses from the 
Indians, and, with these to carry the baggage, to push on to the 
nearest navigable stream that would take them to the Columbia. 
Inquiry as to a passable route to a navigable stream elicited very 
discouraging replies, from the Indians. The nearest stream was 
altogether impassable for boats, nor could men and horses fol- 
low its course because of the high mountains covered with snow. 
Indeed, it is now aparent that the expedition crossed the Rocky 
Mountain divide at perhaps the worst pass that could have been 
found. In order to know of their own observation what course 
to pursue, Captain Clark, after a few days with the Shoshonis, 
pushed on to the west with eleven men to find, if possible, the 
Columbia, leaving Captain Lewis to barter with the Indians for 
horses. Captain Clark was not successful in finding a route to 
the Columbia, and after several days of arduous effort, he re- 
turned to the Shoshoni camp, an old Indian having informed him 
that a road, passable though difficult, led from this point over the 
high mountains to the north and down into a valley whose in- 
habitants could direct him to the Columbia. This route was 


finally adopted 
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In the meantime, Captain Lewis, in his capacity of horse- 
trader, was eking out his small stock of trinkets with every 
blandishment known to the profession; for the Indians sold their 
horses with great reluctance. Before the trading began each day, 
the Indians were put in as good humor as possible by music 
from the violin, dancing, displaying the tricks of Captain Lewis's 
dog, and shooting the airgun; the last mentioned being pro- 
nounced “great medicine” by the astonished natives. Finally, 


after several days, a supply of twenty-two horses was secured. 








THE JOCKO RIVER 


(wing largely, no doubt, to the presence and influence of Saca 
jawea, the Shoshoni had proven friendly and honorable in their 
relations with the white visitors. They expressed great anxiety 
lat 


that trading posts be established among them, especially t 
they might obtain fire-arms with which to meet their enemies in 
the buffalo country on equal terms. 

With the old Indian for a guide, the expedition set out from 
the Shoshoni camp, August 30, to cross the high range of mount 
tains to the north. This is the Bitter-root range of modern maps, 


and the journey on the north side was down the Bitter-root val 
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ley in Montana. The baggage was carried on the backs of the 
Shoshoni horses. The mountain sides were exceedingly steep 
and covered with brush, while snow covered the summits. After- 
four days of great hardship, the expedition reached an Indian 
camp in the Bitter-root valley and was kindly received. Going 
down the valley to a point a few miles from the present site of 
Missoula, the party camped at the mouth of a creek, to which the 
name of Travelers’ Rest was given. Here a much-needed rest 
of three days was taken. When the march was again taken up, 
its course was along Travelers’ Rest Creek to the west. The 
Indian guide was still with them, and from Indians in the valley 
the general course towards the Columbia was learned. The food 
supply of the expedition was now exhausted, and the country 
through which they were passing contained very little game. 
The hunters were unable to supply food, and horse flesh was 
finally resorted to. The journey over these mountains required 
ten days, and the little band was nearly famished when it finally 
reached the valley of the Clearwater. Here they fell in with some 
Indians under Chief Twisted Hair, by whom they were abun- 
dantly fed with berries, roots and dried fish. Pushing on they 
arrived September 26th at the forks of the Clearwater, and went 
into camp for the purpose of building canoes with which to con- 
tinue the journey by water. These were of the sort known as 
“dugouts,” hollowed by fire out of large tree trunks. The horses 
were left with Twisted Hair to be kept for the return journey. 
The voyage down the Clearwater to Lewis, or Snake River, 
and thence to the Columbia, was full of excitement and _ peril. 
The Columbia was reached October 16. Food was again very 
difficult to obtain, and in lieu of horse flesh the travelers were 
obliged to depend upon dog-meat, which they purchased from 
the Indians. The Indians of the Columbia they found, as a rule, 
to be unfriendly and thievish. The great river was easily navi- 
gable, except at the rapids and cascades, and these were passed 
without disaster. November 3d the last rapid was passed and 
the brave little company was filled with joy to discover that the 
tide-water of the great ocean was now reached; four days later, 
as the fog lifted from the waters about them, they broke into 
cheers to behold the broad expanse of the Pacific before them. 
Although the goal of their long journey was now reached, 
their hardships were by no means at an end. The few days 
spent about the mouth of the Columbia in search of a suitable 
spot for winter quarters were fraught with the most trying dis 


comforts and imminent perils endured throughout the voyage. 
A furious storm, which lasted several days, drove them to seek 
shelter on the north shore of the river. Here the entire beach 
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up to the steep bluffs was covered with logs and driftwood, upon 
which they pulled their canoes and made a camp. The high 
waves set all this driftwood afloat in the night, and for two days 
and nights they were exposed, without shelter and with little 
food, to the incessant rains and winds of a November storm. A 
lull in the storm allowed them to move into a more favorable 
place nearer the mouth of the river; and here, for six days more, 
they were at the mercy of the storm at “Point Distress,” as Cap- 
tain Clark aptly named “the miserable spot.” 

When the storm finally ceased it was evident that winter 
quarters must be found at once. From some Indians it was 
learned that deer and elk were more abundant on the south side 
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of the river, a matter of prime importance to the expedition. <Ac- 
cordingly they crossed over to the south shore, and ascending a 
small stream (Netul River) about three miles, they landed and 
selected a camp-site in a grove of pines on the west bank. Here, 
in huts made from planks split from pine logs, they passed the 
winter, naming their camp Fort Clatsop from the Indians who 
dwelt in the vicinity, and who, if not especially friendly, were 
not overly hostile. The ocean was seven miles distant, and 
thither a small party was sent to procure salt by evaporating 
sea-water. 

During the winter a whale was reported to be on the ocean 
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beach, and many of the men went over to see it. Sacajawea 
requested to be allowed to accompany them. She had, she said, 
accompanied the expedition over the mountains to the big lake, 
but she had never been allowed to visit it; and, now that the big 
lish was on the shore, it seemed hard that she could see neither 
the fish nor the sea. Her request was granted. The winter 
passed slowly and tediously. Game was far from abundant, and 
often the food supply was perilously low. Dog-meat was a fre- 
quent, and even a favorite, resource. It was only with great 
effort that sufficient elk and deer skins for clothing were secured. 
ort Clatsop was abandoned without regret March 23, 1806, 
and the journey up the Columbia began. Aside from the con- 
stant dearth of food and the great difficulties met in ascending 
the rapids, the return voyage up the river was not of especial 
interest. They found the Indians along the river in almost a 
starving condition, their chief source of food being the wappato 
roots. These grow in the mud at the bottoms of ponds, whence 
they are procured by the squaws, who wade into the water, fre- 
quently neck-deep, and detach the roots with their toes. 

Among all the Indians visited by the expedition it was ob- 
served that the treatment of their women was based entirely upon 
her economic value and not at all upon any sentiment of affec 
tion; indeed, the lower the condition of the tribe, the greater was 
the consideration shown to women. As the expedition reached 
the Cascades, navigation was abandoned and the party went on 
by land, a few horses having been procured from the Indians. 
On the eighth of May the expedition fell in with Twisted Hair, 
with whom the horses had been left the year before. Here it 
was discovered that the snow was still too deep on the mount- 
ains to allow the expedition to pass over, though owing to the 
scarcity of provisions an unsuccessful attempt was made. A 
delay of about six weeks at the foot of the mountains was caused 
by the snow. The reputation of the white “medicine men” had 
waxed great since their visit of the previous year, and now all 
the sick and maimed Indians for miles around were brought to 
them for treatment. As the principal ailment was an inflamma 
tion of the eyes, and eye-water was easy to make, the circum 
stance really redounded to the benefit of the white visitors, who 
received much food in the way of dog- and horse-meat, as fees 
for professional services. Among the invalids was Sacajawea's 
baby, who took advantage of the delay to develop a case of 
“mumps.” 

Finally, June 24th, a second start over the mountains was 
made. ‘This time three young Indians acted as guides. ‘The 
snow was still deep, but so frozen as to hold up the horses. Five 
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days later they left the snows and went down into the valley 
of Travelers’ Rest Creek. At their old camp a halt of two days 
was made; and here the expedition was divided. From their 
own maps, as well as from information from the Indians, they 
had learned that the mouth of Dearborn River, above the Great 
alls of the Missouri, was nearer by five hundred miles in a 
direct line from their present camp than by the long detour up 
the Jefferson. It was therefore decided that Captain Lewis 
with nine picked men should cross the Rocky Mountain divide 
by the most direct route; while Captain Clark with the balance 
of the party should return to the Jefferson, pick up the boats 
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and material left there, descend that stream to the Missouri, send 
a few men down the latter river to join Captain Lewis, and him- 
self and the main party cross over to the Yellowstone, go down 
that river and meet Captain Lewis at its mouth. This plan was 
carried out. How Captain Lewis went up the Big Blackfoot 
River and crossed the divide in a low pass at its head; how he 
reached the Missouri, and, leaving six men at White Bear camp, 
set out with the three others to explore Maria’s River; how he 
narrowly escaped death in a battle with the Sioux, and how he 
finally descended the river in safety, is a story by itself. Our 
present interest is with the main party, with which was Saca- 


lawea. 
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Going up the Bitter Root valley by the route followed the 
preceding year, Captain Clark and his party came to an Indian 
road, at the foot of the mountains, which led to the east of their 
former course. From the Indians they learned that this road 
led to the buffalo country east of the mountains, and that it was 
easier to travel over than the difficult road that led to Cameah- 
wait’s camp. Selecting the more easterly course the party 
crossed the mountains by what is now known as Gibbon’s Pass, 
from General John Gibbon, who was in command when the bat- 
tle of the Big Hole was fought in 1877. The Indian roads scat- 
tered in the valley of the Big Hole and Captain Clark was un- 
certain of his course; but fortunately Sacajawea was familiar 
with this valley and guided him safely over the mountains to 
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the southeast and down into Shoshoni Cove, where their canoes 
were cached. Here they found the supplies, which had been 
buried all winter, in good condition. After spending a day in 
repairing and loading the canoes, the party began the descent 
of the Jefferson River, the horses being taken by land to be used 
later in crossing from the Missouri to the Yellowstone valley. 
None of Cameahwait’s band was seen and Sacajawea left the 
home of her childhood without again meeting any of her friends. 

Proceeding leisurely down the river they arrived July 13th 
at the mouth of the Madison River, where Sacajawea had been 
captured six years before. Here they were joined by the party 
with the horses, and all went on to the mouth of the Gallatin. 
Here the party was again divided, ten men going down the Mis- 
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sour! with the canoes and joining Captain Lewis's party at 
White Bear Island. Captain Clark, with ten men and the In- 
dian woman, went up the Gallatin River to the east, following ap- 
proximately the present route of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
In the valley of the Gallatin were several well-worn Indian roads, 
most of them leading to a pass in the mountains to the north- 
east, but Sacajawea advised a more southerly course, saying 
that a low pass would be found in that direction leading to the 
Yellowstone. Fortunately her advice was followed. “The In- 
dian woman has been of great service to me as a pilot through 
this country,” says Captain Clark. The low gap through whicl! 








POMPEY’S PILLAR. YELLOWSTONE VALLEY 


the party easily made its way is now known as Bozeman Pass; 
in justice and gratitude it ought to be named Sacajawea’s Pass, 
to commemorate the fidelity and heroism of the simple Indian 
woman who was so useful a member of this important expedi- 
tion. But for her sagacity Captain Clark and his little party 
would undoubtedly have gone far out of his proper course to 
the northeast, among the hostile Sioux. 

Going down the eastern slope of the mountains, the party 
came to the Yellowstone River, not far from the present site of 
Livingston, Montana. For several days they continued their 
journey by land along the north bank of the Yellowstone, look- 
ing in vain for trees suitable for making into canoes. Finally 
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twenty-four of their horses were stolen by Indians, and further 
progress by land was next to impossible. Accordingly the larg- 
est of the small cottonwood trees were utilized for constructing 
two very long and narrow canoes, which, for safety, were lashed 
together side by side. In these the company embarked. Three 
men started out by land to take the remainder of the horses to 
Fort Mandan; they were robbed of all their horses by the In- 
dians on the third day and were forced to return to the Yellow- 
stone, where they constructed two frail boats, covered with skins 
in which they safely followed and finally overtook the main 
party below the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

Captain Clark and his party descended the river without es- 
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pecial incident. Once they were delayed an hour while a band of 
buffalo was crossing the river ahead of them; and in general the 
quantity of game along the Yellowstone was marvelous, even 
to these old hunters. Finally, in the afternoon of August 3d, 
they reached the Missouri River, and camped at the junction. 
Here they intended to wait for Captain Lewis, but “the camp 
became absolutely uninhabitable in consequence of the multi- 
tude of mosquitoes ;” so, leaving a note for Captain Lewis, they 
continued, by slow stages, the voyage down the river. On Au- 
gust 12th Captain Lewis and his party overtook them, and the 
expedition was again united. Six days later they were at Fort 
Mandan, among the friendly Minataree, by whom they were 
pleasantly received. It was planned that several Indian chiefs 
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should accompany Captain Lewis to Washington, and Char- 
boneau, with his wife, was requested to go with them as inter- 
preter; but, his term of service having expired, he deciined to 
go farther. Accordingly, while the expedition went on to St. 
Louis to be mustered out, he remained among the Minataree. 
For many years he was a well-known guide and trapper along 
the waters of the upper Missouri. 

Of the subsequent history of Sacajawea very little is known. 
While she had suffered great hardships in her voyage with the 
expedition, she had nevertheless been treated with a kindness 
and consideration to which, as an Indian woman and the pur- 
chased wife of Charboneau, she had never been accustomed; 
and ever after she was a firm friend and admirer of the white 
people, whose dress and manners she tried to imitate. While 
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health and strength remained, she lived contentedly in that pic- 
turesque life which resulted from the commingling of traders, 
trappers and Indians along our western frontier. Uncivilized 
as the life was, it was too nearly akin to civilization to be health 
ful to the simple Indian woman; and in 1811 (in Brackenridge’s 
Journal) we catch our final glimpse of her, weak and ill, on her 
way up the Missouri in company with a party of whites. With 
failing strength her thoughts went back to the peaceful days of 
her childhood beyond the buffalo country, to the salmon-fishing, 
root-digging Shoshoni, in whose lodges were her friends and 
home. Thither she had turned her steps, and it may be hoped 
that she who had been so unselfish was gratified in her wishes, 
and that her last years were passed in the mountain valleys 
among the scenes and with the friends she loved. 
Goldfield, Nev, 
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50; Capstone laid April 6, 1892; 


Dedicated April 6, 1893 


Cornerstone laid April 6, 18 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MORMONISM 
By PRESIDENT JOSEPH F. SMITH 
Of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 





SEENON y MOST malicious and determined effort is being 
‘ Py » made at the present time to misrepresent the 
Xe, 5 acts and motives of prominent men in Utah. 
Se The hackneyed question of “polygamy,” and 
SS, the equally well-worn subject of “church and 
7] state,” while still harped upon, are no longer 
LS to the fore in these savage and unscrupulous 
(be s a assaults upon the lives and characters of the 
ota ® present “Mormon” leaders. The partial re- 
tirement of those trite and threadbare themes 

is doubtless for the reason that the most virulent enemies of our 
cause are becoming convinced that they cannot convert into 
facts their whilom pet theories, to the effect that the so-called 
“dominant church” has re-sanctioned the inhibited practice of 
plural marriage, and that it dictates to its members how they 














shall exercise their political rights and‘ privileges. Therefore, 
these plotters against peace and good will—the only real ene- 
mies of the “American home,” the only actual uniters of church 
and state—see the necessity for a change of base, or at least 
a new war-cry, in order to succeed in their nefarious work of 
deceiving the nation and the world regarding the unpopular 
“Mormons’”—the most persistently slandered and most misun- 
derstood people under the sun. 

The main charge now is “commercialism’—the alleged de- 
parture of the Church, under the present administration, from 
its original standards; the sordid and selfish enthronement of the 
temporal above the spiritual. This accusation is intended, of 
course, to have its greatest effect, in the designs and desires 
of its inventors, upon the Latter-day Saints themselves ; a schism 
in their ranks being among the things hoped for by these re- 
ligious and political conspirators. Much is being said of the 
alleged tyranny of the “Mormon” tithing system, the “exac- 
tions,” “extortions,” “oppressions” and “cruelties” said to be 
practiced by the Church, and particularly by myself, to the in- 
finite woe and misery of widows, orphans, and poor people in 
general, the so-called “dupes and victims of the Hierarchy.” Day 
after day, from press, pulpit and rostrum, in various parts of the 
iand, these falsehoods, with “polygamy” and “church influence” 
It hardly needs to be said that Our West holds no brief for “ Mormomism ”—nor against 

it. But quite apart from social or religious questions, it is glad to open its pages toa 

frank and unedited statement from the executive head of a body which has had so great 
an influence on the economic development of the West, as has the “Mormon” church. 


The illustrations are mainly intended to show some of the “enterprises,” in building up 
which the Church has taken an active part, 
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as subsidiaries, are fulminated and sent broadcast, for the pur- 
pose of poisoning the public mind against the “Mormon” com- 
munity. 

That these false and foolish stories will be believed by many, 
whether disputed or not, is perhaps inevitable; and indeed the 
effect of their circulation is already apparent in prejudice and 
feelings of ill will that have arisen in the hearts of men and 
women once friendly, or at all events charitable and tolerant, to- 
wards our people. 

It is marvelous to me, not that the “Mormons” can be lied 
about—for I have been used to that all the days of my life— 
but that the atrocious and often absurd calumnies manufactured 
concerning them can be so easily swallowed and assimilated by 
the sober, sensible, discriminating, and usually fair-minded 
American people; a people sprung for the most part from the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon race, from the cool-headed, well-poised, 
steady-going northern nations; a people whose mission and des- 
tiny are to prevent injustice, put down wrong, exalt truth, defend 
the weak, stand by the right, and hold things level, wherever 
their power and influence extend. That a nation formed from 
such elements can be lashed periodically into a frenzy of hatred 
against a peaceable, patriotic, and well-meaning body of their fel- 
low citizens, and this at the mere dictum or instigation of some 
ribald newspaper, some characterless demagogue, intent only 
upon feathering his foul nest, or feeding fat his selfish grudges, 
regardless of truth, consistency, or any other consideration—this 
to me is a matter of astonishment. 

I would expect such things in some parts of Europe 
the mobs of Paris, from the blood-thirsty “Commune,” that por- 
tion of the excitable Gallic nation graphically described as “the 
red fool-fury of the Seine.” I would accept such incidents as 
commonplaces among savages and barbarians. But I cannot 
reconcile them with my early teachings and traditions, my high 
conceptions of the innate chivalry, generosity, and sound com- 
mon sense of my American countrymen. 

And I see in these things a menace, not only to the unpopular 
“Mormons,” the present victims of this reckless, mobocratic 
tendency; but to the whole American people, our glorious na- 
tion at large. This spirit of falsehood and intolerance—an ema- 
nation from the bottomless pit, a miasma from Hades, from the 
abode of the infernal gods, bent upon “making mad” those 
whom they would “destroy”—this spirit of injustice and perse- 
cution, so opposite and antagonistic to the true genius of Amer- 
icanism, will not focus its malevolence upon the Latter-day 
Saints alone. It will attack in time every sect, creed, party and 
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organization that stands for peace, order and good government ; 
and, if not checked, will uproot, overthrow, destroy and sweep 
them from the face of the earth. It is the spirit of anarchy, of 
murder and spoliation. These are its ultimate aims, whether 
recognized or not by those foolish enough to follow its lead and 
do its dire bidding. Religious rancor and political chicanery are 
its right and left hands; “yellow journalism” its banner, trumpet 
and drum; more blatant and more bigoted than any Peter the 
Hermit, working up a “holy crusade.” Both these mischievous 
agencies are at work, consciously or unconsciously preparing 
the way before a national, perhaps a world-wide catastrophe, 
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that will inevitably follow a continuation of this pernicious and 
persecuting course. 

Having said this much, Mr. Editor—and I would not feel sat 
isfied to say less—I wish to thank you, a real American, one of 
the upright, uncringing men of the West, for the privilege ac 
corded me by your request, of making, through the columns of 
your fair and fearless magazine, a plain and truthful statement 
concerning “Mormonism,” having special reference to the false 
charges that are now being hurled against its leading repre- 
sentatives. 

I shall not deny that “Mormonism” has a commercial or ma 
terial side. I admit that to begin with. But I propose to show 
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that this is not the only side, nor by any means the largest and 
most important feature of the system. And I shall further prove 
that “Mormonism” from the first has avowed and presented to 
the world this particular phase of its many-sided self; that it 
is no new development, due to a sudden change of policy, some 
selfish, sinister purpose on the part of the present leaders, as 
some people pretend to believe. All such allegations are the 
veriest trash, the flimsiest of fabrications, susceptible of the 
easiest disproof. They have not even the merit of honest ig- 
norance in their favor, so far as the authors are concerned. They 
are grounded in sheer malice and hypocrisy. Some of those who 
repeat them, parrot-like, may be sincere; but those who uttered 
them in the first place, and are still sending them forth and de- 
ceiving others, know full well that they lie. 

I need not inform any reasonable Latter-day Saint—for to my 
own people as well as to the public at large, this article will 
come—that the temporal part of the Church of Christ is essential 
to its existence in this material world; almost as essential as 
the spiritual part, which of course comes first, and is absolutely 
indispensable. No sacred system of government, having in view 
the salvation of the bodies as well as the spirits of men, can 
successfully accomplish its mission without being temporal as 
well as spiritual in character. It was the doctrine of Joseph 
Smith, the original revelator of “Mormonism,” that the spirit 
and the body constitute the soul of man. It has always been a 
cardinal teaching with the Latter-day Saints, that a religion 
which has not the power to save people temporally and make 
them prosperous and happy here, cannot be depended upon to 
save them spiritually, to exalt them in the life to come. 

A duality in the government of the Church is plainly apparent 
from the fact that there are two priesthoods therein, namely, the 
Aaronic and the Melchisedek; the former officiating in temporal 
things, and the latter in spiritual things, which, however, in- 
clude the temporal. Our entire ecclesiastical polity is in and 
under these two priesthoods, which correspond to the duality of 
the soul. Paul, the apostle, compared the Church of Christ to 
the perfect body of a man, including, of course, the animating 
spirit, without which the body would be dead. Joseph Smith, 
who proclaimed the restoration of the ancient Church, Priesthood 


and Gospel, emphasized and amplified Paul’s doctrine. 

It is well understood in our Church that those holding the 
Aaronic Priesthood have authority to officiate only in outward 
ordinances. By virtue of this Priesthood, faith and repentance 
may be preached, and baptism by immersion (in the temporal 
element of water) administered. But it requires the imposition 
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of hands by those holding the higher or Melchisedek Priest- 
hood, to bestow the Holy Ghost and induct the convert into 
the spiritual concerns of the kingdom. All the officers of the 
Church, from the highest to the lowest, bear one or the other of 
these two priesthoods. Ascending the scale of authority, the 
titles and callings of Deacon, Teacher, Priest and Bishop come 
within the purview of the Aaronic Priesthood; while those of 
Klder, Seventy, High Priest, Patriarch, Apostle and President 
are Offices and callings in the Melchisedek Priesthood, to which 
the Aaronic Priesthood is an appendage. A full equipment is 
thus shown for the government and conduct of the Church both 


spiritually and temporally. 
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Official Residence and Office of the President of the Church 


According to Joseph the Prophet, who claimed to have re- 
ceived these Priesthoods through angelic ministrations, the 
time of their restoration was several months before the organ- 
ization of the Church. The Aaronic Priesthood came first, being 
conferred by John the Baptist upon Joseph Smith and Oliver 
Cowdery, May 15, 1829. The Melchisedek Priesthood came 
soon after, when they were ordained under the hands of Apostles 
Peter, James and John. By virtue of the sacred keys thus given, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized 
at Fayette, Seneca county, New York, on the 6th day of April, 
1830. The Book of Mormon had been previously translated and 
published, and its doctrines, identical with those of the New 
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Testament, were preached by Joseph Smith and his associates 
in Western New York and Northern Pennsylvania. In that re- 
gion several hundred converts were made before the removal of 
the Church to Kirtland, Ohio, in February, 1831. 

One of the first steps taken by the Prophet, after the estab- 
lishment of headquarters at Kirtland, was the institution of 
what Latter-day Saints call the “United Order,” a religio-social 
system, communal in its character, designed to abolish poverty, 
monopoly, and kindred evils, and to bring about unity and equal- 
ity in temporal and spiritual things. It required the consecra- 
tion to the Church, by its members, of all their properties, and 
the subsequent distribution to those members, by the Church, of 
what were termed “stewardships.” Each holder of a steward- 
ship—which might be the same farm, workshop, store, or fac- 
tory that this same person had “consecrated’’—was expected to 
manage it thereafter in the interest of the whole community ; 
all his gains reverting to a common fund, from which he would 
derive a sufficient support for himself and those dependent upon 
him. The Bishops, being the temporal officers of the Church, 
received the consecration of those properties, and also as- 
signed the stewardships; but they performed their duties under 
the direction of the First Presidency, who hold the keys of the 
Melchisedek Priesthood, to which the Aaronic or Lesser Priest- 
hood is subject. Each Bishop, I will remark, has two Counselors 
to assist him, these three forming a Bishopric; and the Presi- 
dent over the entire Church also has two Counselors, they with 
him constituting the First Presidency. 

The United Order, the Prophet declared, was the same ancient 
system that sanctified the City of Enoch; the same also that the 
Apostles set up at Jerusalem (Acts 4:32-35); and that the Ne- 
phites instituted upon this land, according to the Book of Mor- 
mon (lV Nephi 1:3). The purpose in view, by the Latter-day 
Saints, was the building up of Zion, the New Jerusalem; an 
event to be preceded by the gathering of scattered Israel, and 
preparatory to the second coming of the Saviour and the advent 
of the Millennium. 

I need not weary the reader with a recital of details as to how 
the Church grew and prospered along the lines laid down by the 
United Order, which was established at Kirtland, Ohio, and at 
Independence, Missouri, during the year 1831. Suffice it, that 
under the auspices of this beneficent system the Gospel was 
preached on both hemispheres and the gathering of Latter-day 
Israel begun. Lands were purchased in both the States named; 
and in Jackson county, Missouri, the foundations of the City of 
Zion were laid. A Temple was reared at Kirtland, schools were 
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opened, mercantile and publishing houses instituted, and in- 
dustrial enterprises of various kinds conducted by the Church; 
the object being to build up Zion spiritually and temporally, 
and prepare for the literal coming of the King of Kings to reign 
upon the earth a thousand years. In this cause, the Apostles 
as well as the Bishops performed a variety of labors, not only 
preaching the Gospel and administering its sacred ordinances, 
but also traveling to collect money and other means for the 
erection of the Kirtland Temple and the purchase of lands in 
Missouri. 

The United Order was not perpetuated at that time, and the 
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reason was two-fold. Primarily it was due to the innate selft- 
ishness of human nature, which prevented the Saints, as a whole, 
from entering into the work of “redeeming Zion” with suffi- 
cient zeal and singleness of purpose. But another cause, equally 
cogent, was the cruel mobbings and drivings of our people, by 
those who did not comprehend their real motives, or maliciously 
made evil out of their pure and philanthropic designs. The 
“Mormon” colony which settled in Jackson county, Missouri, 
was violently expelled from that part in the autumn of 1833; and 
in 1837-39 the main body of the Church was compelled to leave 


Ohio, and migrated to Missouri. 
It was at Far West, Caldwell county, Missouri, that the law 
of tithing was instituted, concerning which so much is now 
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being said. The tithing system of the Church did not do away 
with the United Order, the practice of which, though discon- 
tinued during that period, is still contemplated as an event of 
the future. But the law of tithing (like the law of Moses, in 
its relation to the Gospel of Christ) was to be observed and 
obeyed pending the final establishment of the more perfect sys- 
tem. Here is the full text of the law: 

Revelation given through Joseph, the Prophet, at Far West, Missouri, 
July 8th, 1838, in answer to the question, “O Lord, show unto thy servants 
how much thou requirest of the properties of the people for a tithing?” 

Verily, thus saith the Lord, I require all their surplus property to be 
put into the hands of the Bishop of my Church of Zion. 

For the building of mine house, and for the laying of the foundation of 
Zion and for the Priesthood, and for the debts of the Presidency of my 
Church; 

And this shall be the beginning of the tithing of my people; 
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And after that, those who have thus been tithed, shall pay one-tenth o! 
all their interest annually; and this shall be a standing law unto them forever, 
for my holy Priesthood, saith the Lord. 

Verily I say unto you, it shall come to pass, that all those who gather unto 
the land of Zion shall be tithed of their surplus properties, and shall observe 
this law, or they shall not be found worthy to abide among you. 

And I say unto you, if my people observe not this law, to keep it holy, 
and by this sanctify the land of Zion unto me, that my statutes and my 
judgements may be kept thereon, that it may be most holy, behold, verily 
I say unto you, it shall not be a land of Zion unto you. 

And this shall be an ensample unto all the Stakes of Zion. Even so, Amen, 


The Stakes of Zion, I will explain, are those gathering places 


of the Saints that are outside of Zion proper—Jackson county, 
Missouri, where the holy city it is believed will yet be built. 
For instance, Kirtland was a Stake of Zion, as was also Nauvoo, 
Illinois. Where, early in 1839, the Saints, after their barbarous 
midwinter expulsion from the State of Missouri, under the ex- 
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terminating order of Governor Lilburn W. Boggs, next estab- 
lished their headquarters. 

In Illinois, the same methods and policy were pursued for the 
upbuilding and maintenance of the Church, and the prosecution 
of the sacred labor devolving upon it, as those previously 
adopted and followed; and this under the personal supervision 
and direction of the Prophet, its first President. The law of 
tithing continued in force, and the revenues of the Church, thus 
obtained, were used in a variety of ways for the advancement 
of the general cause. “The gathering” also went on, not only 
from the various States of the Union, but from Canada and 
Great Britain. Mormonism’s first foreign mission was opened 
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at Preston, England, in 1837, and the foundations of the mission 
were broadened and strengthened in 1840-41. This work was 
done by the Council of the Twelve Apostles—the second quorum 
acting under the direction of the 





in authority in the Church 
First Presidency in America. A Church paper was founded at 
Manchester and a new edition of the Book of Mormon printed, 
with means contributed by the Saints of the British Mission. A 
permanent emigration agency (now at Liverpool) was estab- 
lished, and this has conducted annually across the Atlantic thou- 
sands upon thousands of Church members. Many other similar 
works were done by the Apostles while upon that mission. At 
Nauvoo a Temple was built and a university chartered; papers 
were published, mercantile and industrial enterprises were 
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founded wherever necessary, and all kinds of legitimate busi- 
ness, essential to the work in hand, carried on by the Church 
under the express sanction and direction of its spiritual and 
temporal head. The Prophet even laid out cities, and in this he 
was assisted by the Apostles, who as well as the Bishops were 
active in settling in these places the newly arrived immigrants 
from abroad. 

Joseph Smith, with his brother Hyrum, the Patriarch of the 
Church, was murdered by a mob, in Carthage jail, Illinois, June 
27, 1844. His death dissolved the First Presidency, and the suc- 
cession fell upon the Council of the Twelve Apostles, with 
President Brigham Young at its head. He conducted the ‘‘Mor- 
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mon” exodus from Illinois. Leaving Nauvoo in February, 1846, 
he led the first companies of the migrating Saints to the Mis- 
souri River, and, after the enlistment of the “Mormon” Bat- 
talion, which aided the United States in its war with Mexico, 
he headed the pioneer movement which in July, 1847, pene- 
trated to the heart of the “Great American Desert,” and se- 
lected Salt Lake Valley and the surrounding region as the 
future home of the “Mormon” people. 

Brigham Young succeeded to the sacred powers and presi- 
dential position held by Joseph Smith. Choosing two counsel- 
ors, he re-organized the First Presidency, filled the vacancies 
thus occasioned in the quorum of the Twelve, and otherwise set 
the Church in order in its new gathering place. In all the won- 
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drous work performed by that truly remarkable man—the recla- 
mation of the desert, the continuation of “the gathering,” the es- 
tablishment of numerous Stakes of Zion, and incidentally the 
founding of the commonwealth of Utah—he but carried out the 
policy and fulfilled the predictions of his yet more remarkable 
predecessor. President Young’s proudest boast—figuratively 
speaking, for he was not a man who boasted—was that he was 
Joseph Smith’s Apostle, and was building upon the foundation 
that he had laid. Joseph prophesied, years before his death, that 
the Saints would be driven westward, and would “become a 
mighty people in the midst of the Rocky Mountains;” here to 
remain, growing in numbers, increasing in wealth and influence, 
and otherwise preparing for the eventual return to Jackson 
county. brigham Young inherited this work from its inspired 
originator, Joseph Smith, and the work, it is needless to say, was 
well and faithfully done. It was a spiritual and a temporal work, 
having in view, not the aggrandizement of self, not the creation 
of privileged classes and the oppression of the toiling masses, 
but the glory of God, the redemption of Zion, and the prosperity 
and happiness of all mankind. 

Under President Young’s wise and able administration, the 
savage tribes were won over and made peaceable; colonies were 
sent out in all directions; cities, towns and villages laid out 
and peopled; irrigation introduced, arid lands redeemed, mills, 
factories and mercantile houses established, and the whole land 
made to hum as a veritable hive of industry. Missionaries went 
forth, new missions were opened in various parts of the world, 
and five hundred Church teams were annually sent to the 
frontier to bring in the immigration. Special features of Presi- 
dent Young's industrial work were the mining and manufac- 
turing of iron, and the manufacture of nails; also the raising of 
cotton in Southern Utah, at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
the building of a cotton factory in that section. He likewise 
founded woolen mills, some of which are still in existence. He 
even attempted the manufacture of beet sugar, the pioneer mill 
at Sugar House Ward, in the suburbs of Salt Lake City, being 
the forerunner of the present flourishing factories of the Utah 
and Idaho sugar companies. 

sut Brigham Young did not believe in all work and no play. 
While his tireless brain and potent hand were busy laying broad 
and deep the foundations of Utah’s prosperity and greatness, 
he also bore in mind the necessity for pure and wholesome 
amusement and recreation. As early as 1862 he built the Salt 
Lake Theatre, as he had previously built the Social Hall and the 
“Old Bowery,” our earliest homes of the drama; and he exer- 
cised ceaseless watchcare over the morals and manners of those 
who frequented as auditors, or appeared as performers, at these 
popular places of amusement. The erection of the Saltair Pa- 
vilion—Utah’s great bathing resort—in after years, was simply 
a continuation of the policy inaugurated by President Young 
relative to public means of recreation, and it was undertaken in 
the same spirit that he manifested, and for the same purpose 
at which he aimed. 

In all the useful and philanthropic enterprises thus enumer- 
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ated, and in many more that cannot now be named, it was virtu- 
ally the Church that took the lead; for Brigham Young, as Pres- 
ident and Trustee-in-Trust, acted as the agent of the Church in 
investing its means and manipulating its revenues. In this ca- 
pacity he built the Deseret Telegraph line, entirely with home 
capital and home labor, only a few years after the original 
telegraph line crossed the continent, and before the advent of 
the railroad. He and other leading “Mormons” helped to con- 
struct the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads, which on 
May 10, 1869, made Promontory, Utah, their place of meeting and 
welding point between East and West. About this time also he 
took the initiative in organizing Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, a mammoth concern designed to unify “Mormon” 
commercial interests in the face of impending fierce competi- 
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tion from the outside, resulting from the coming of the railroad. 
He even attempted to re-establish the United Order, and suc 
ceeded in part; though his greatest success in that direction was 
limited to the mighty Co-operative movement of which he was 
the chief instigator and promoter. 

A word in passing, as to the origin and nature of the office of 
Trustee-in-Trust, which was first held by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. It originated while the Church was in Illinois, and was 
in conformity with the laws of that State, which required each 
religious body to have a financial agent to act for it and to hold 
the legal title to its property. From the days of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith down to the present, the head of the Church or one 
of the General Authorities, has been chosen and sustained by the 
members, in their general annual and semi-annual conferences, as 
“Trustee-in-Trust for the body of religious worshipers known 
as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 














oo cer amen 
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Brigham Young died August 29, 1877, and John Taylor, the 
senior of the Twelve Apostles, became his successor as Presi- 
dent of the Church. He chose as his two counselors George Q. 
Cannon and Joseph I. Smith, and these three, as the First Pres- 
idency from 1880 to 1887, inherited the powers and continued the 
policy of those who had preceded them. It was during President 
Taylor's administration—an anti-polygamy crusade having been 
instituted under the Edmunds law and the Edmunds-Tucker 
statute—that the “Mormon” public property was confiscated by 
thé Federal Government. The greater part of it was subse- 
quently returned, but the finances of the Church were seriously 
disordered by those proceedings. President Taylor died in July, 
1887, and was succeeded by President Wilford Woodruff, who 
chose as his counselors those of his predecessor. 

It was during President Woodruff’s administration that the 
Pioneer Electric Power Company was established, a proposition 
involving several millions of dollars, and in which the Church 
became largely interested, mainly through the influence of Pres- 
ident George Q. Cannon and his son, Frank J. Cannon, the pres: 
ent editor of the Salt Lake Tribune. The Pioneer Electric Power 
Company was the forerunner of the present Utah Light and Rail- 
way Company. 

President Woodruff, at his death in 1898, was succeeded by 
President Lorenzo Snow, who also chose George Q. Cannon and 
Joseph F. Smith as his counselors. President Snow’s adminis- 
tration was rendered notable by a revival in the observance of 
the much-mooted law of tithing. For years the hands of the 
Trustee-in-Trust had been tied, so to speak, and the Church 
crippled financially, not so much by the confiscation of its prop- 
erty, as by the failure of many of its members to pay their tith- 
ing; they fearing further confiscations and escheatments under 
the laws of Congress. President Snow, at the beginning of his 
administration, began a zealous and strenuous preaching of the 
law of tithing, and in this movement he was loyally seconded 
and supported by his counselors and the priesthood generally. 
The result was a great reform in the direction of tithe-paying, 
and a consequent improvement in the financial condition of the 
Church. This presidency continued until the death of President 
Cannon in 1901, when Joseph F. Smith succeeded him as First 
Counselor to President Snow, who died in October of the same 
year. Then it was that Joseph F. Smith became President, with 
John R. Winder and Anthon H. Lund as his counselors. 

Up to the ingoing of the present administration, while much 
had been said about polygamy, church-and-state, and the com- 
mercial and material phases of “Mormonism,” no one had the 
temerity to assert or even intimate that the policy and pro- 
cedure of the Church leaders were at all at variance with those 
of their predecessors. It remained for the Salt Lake Tribune, 
edited by the aforesaid Frank J. Cannon, “Mormon” apostate 
and broken-down politician, in the employ of ex-Senator Thomas 
Kearns, another disgruntled office-seeker, to invent this false 
charge and hurl it at the heads of the church. Disappointed in 
their plans for re-election, and unable to secure for the further- 
ance of their financial and political schemes the “Church influ- 
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ence,” of which they now prate, they seek revenge by endeavor- 
ing to blacken the characters and lessen the influence of the 
“Mormon” leaders. These two men, Kearns and Cannon, are 
the principal figures in the self-styled “American party.” Their 
religious coadjutors are the members of the Protestant Minis- 
terial Association of Salt Lake City, a little clique of un-Chris- 
tian ministers, who spend one day in seven preaching the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule, and the remaining six 
in bearing false witness against their neighbors and stirring up 
strife and hatred against them. When not engaged in getting 
up “anti-Mormon” petitions to Congress, or lobbying in the in- 
terest of partisan legislation, they may be found any day at the 
old stand, denouncing “union of church and state” and proclaim- 
ing against “priestly interference in politics.” The summoning 
of several prominent “Mormons,” myself included, before the 
Smoot investigation committee at Washington, where it was 
shown that the Church was to some extent interested in various 
secular enterprises, and that its President was an officer in them, 
gave these political and religious crusaders their opportunity; 
and that they have made the most of it, the unblushing effront- 
ery and ribald mendacity of their operations bear ample and 
daily witness. 

It is true the present Trusiee-in-Trust is prominent in various 
business concerns that have done much and are destined to do 
more in the development of the material resources of Utah and 
the West; but it is also true that many of the offices held by him 
in those concerns—mainly directorships—have descended to him 
from former incumbents of his position; a fact which his ene- 
mies, in all their unwarranted strictures upon his course, keep 
carefully out of sight. It is true that the Church, whose main 
support is the tithes of its members, has from time to time 
placed means where they would be likely to do the most good, 
for itself and for the community at large; and as a result it has 
paid off many of its debts and its credit today is sound and un- 
impaired. But it is not true that the Church has been “commer- 
cialized” by its leaders, or that there has been any radical change 
of policy in the financial conduct of the authorities, in the course 
pursued by them, spiritually or temporally, since the days of 
Lorenzo Snow, Wilford Woodruff, John Taylor, Brigham Young 
and Joseph Smith. 

I denounce as an infamous falsehood the allegation that the 
tithing system of the Latter-day Saints is a system of robbery, 
tyranny and extortion, as these wretched libelers continually 
declare. The tithing of the Church, which T have shown to be 
a tenth of the annual increase of its members, is purely a volun- 
tary offering, willingly and cheerfully made by them in obedi- 
ence to what they hold to be a law of God. The leaders pay 
tithing as well as the people. There is no element of extortion 
in it, and no shadow of oppression hangs over it. On the con- 
trary, the tithes of the Saints have been used largely, from the 
very beginning, for the support of the poor, the relief of the sick 
and afflicted, the care of the widow and the orphan. Other pur- 
poses for which these funds have been expended are the building 
of temples and houses of worship, the emigration of the poor, the 
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founding of hospitals and other benevolent institutions, and the 
maintenance of Church schools throughout the Stakes of Zion, 
now reaching from Canada to Mexico. The outside missions 
have also been aided in various ways. 

The priesthood of the Church, though possessing a legitimate 
claim upon the revenues—as the revelation on tithing plainly 
shows—have never pressed that claim, but have preferred to 
earn their own living and support their families by private labor, 
while giving their services gratuitously to the cause. Ours is 
not a salaried priesthood, and never has been; even our foreign 
missionaries usually travel “without purse or script.” Only those 
who give their entire time to the Church, and have no other in- 
come, receive regular assistance from its coffers: and even this 
is limited to the actual needs of such workers and their families. 
The princely salaries paid to high civic officers, railroad mag- 
nates, insurance managers, and leading men of affairs through- 
out the country, are utterly unknown among the Latter-day 
Saints. I do not exaggerate when T say, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that our leading men, Presidents, Apostles 
and Bishops, who from the first have given their lives and labors 
in this cause, had they emploved their time and talents in other 
pursuits, and sought their own aggrandizement, would have been 
able to command, as their reasonable compensation, many times 
the amount they have received from the Church for their simple 
support while devoting themselves unselfishly to its interests. 

All this talk about a “heartless hierarchy,” “grinding the faces 
of the poor,” “oppressing the widow and the orphan,” in order 
that a few men and their families may “revel in wealth,” “prac- 
tice licentiousness,” and “plot treason against the government,” 
is just so much humbug and clap-trap, ludicrous enough to be 
iaughable were it not taken seriously by the uninformed “dupes 
and victims”—not of the “Mormon” priesthood, but of their 
libelers and defamers. Everybody in Utah knows this to be true. 
The reputable Gentiles take no stock in the lurid and lugubrious 
tales told by the Salt Lake Tribune. The “Mormon” people are 
not oppressed and down-trodden. Neither are they a poverty- 
stricken class, impecunious and improvident. A greater num- 
ber of them own their own homes, and are freer from debt than 
is the case with any other community in the United States. We 
have no paupers, no beggars, no tramps. The comparatively 
few indigent people among us—indigent because aged, ailing, or 
otherwise unfortunate—are well cared for by the Church, 
through a Priesthood perfectly organized and equipped for all 
conditions and emergencies. Everything within the Church is 
done by common consent. Priesthood and people are united, 
and possess each other’s confidence. Withal, the “Mormon” peo- 
ple are shrewd and sensible. They know who their friends are, 
and their eyes are open to the trickery and true inwardness of 
those who profess love and sympathy for them in order to 
alienate them from their leaders. They have no use for hypo- 
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crites, for the turncoat and the traitor. And they will never be 
won from “Mormonism” by the modern Pharisee, who preaches 
truth and charity while he practices lying and persecution. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE | 
LANDMARKS — 
= CLUB 


TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA 

FouNDED 1895 OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. J. G. Mossin. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson, Margaret Collier Graham 

812 Kensington Road Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 

Honorary Life Members: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso 

Life members Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E 
Ayer, *John F. Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Mar- 
garet Collier Graham, Miss Collier, *Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. 
Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs 
Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson, Miss Agnes 
Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, In 
W. Jarvis Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L 
Hutchinson, U. 8S. Grant, Jr., Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Ba- 
con, Miss Susan Bacon, Miss Mira Hershey, Jeremiah Ahern, William 
Marshall Garland, Geo. L. Fleitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. Sarah 
M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sul- 
livan, Alice Phelan Sullivan, John Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano, P 
Campbell Hoyle, Amelia P. Hollenbeck, D. Freeman, H. T. Lee, Samuel 
Kirkland Lothrop, Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, Miss Mary Louise Phelan, 
Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin, Frank A. Miller, Mrs. Cc. F. A. Johnson, W. C. 
Patterson, Josephine Moir Lee, E. P. Ripley, O. S. A. Sprague, Waller S 
Martin, Chas. P towditch, Henry E. Huntington, Walter Jarvis Bar- 
low, Jr., Elizabeth C. Daly. 


TS decennial year, 1905, is evidently to show a new high- 
water line for the Landmarks Club. The membership has 
increased faster than in any other year (including nine 

new life members in the last two months) ; and for the first time 
in its long endeavor the club has been given an outright gift of 
one of the historic monuments it is organized to preserve. Only 
those who bore the brunt of the early endeavor, when the com- 
munity was rather careless, and the gospel of preserving these 
historic remains had rather to be preached with a club, can ap- 
preciate the great change that has come about. Now public sen- 
timent has matured and crystallized. The community does not 
intend that these landmarks shall perish; and the community has 
discovered that while no one else will attend to the matter, the 
Landmarks Club will and can. 

For obvious business reasons the chief activities of the Club 
have been confined to the 250 miles between Santa Darbara and 
San Diego. Protection and repairs require personal visitation 
by the committee of experts; and a hundred miles either way 
from Los Angeles, the headquarters, is a fair tax on busy people. 
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Nevertheless the Landmarks Club feels that within any pos- 
sible limitation it is in duty bound to undertake such work as 
no one else will do. Southern California will not consciously 
consent to the destruction of any old mission within its boun 
daries. 

The following correspondence explains itself: 

Mr. Cuas. F. Lummis, 
Prest. Landmarks Club, 
Los Angeles. 


Sir:—This corporation is the owner of the ruins of La Purisima in Santa 
lands If your organiza 


Barbara county, together with contiguous 











PURISIMA AN UNROOFED KOOM ( WHE IG ’ c.¢ 
tion would care to take over the property with reference to restoring it, or any 
portion of it, or using it in connection with your organization, we will be 
very glad to convey the fee of the land upon which the ruin stands, and 
sufficient grounds about it to subserve any purpose for which it might be 
used, * * * In the event you should care to take over 11 property, 
the tiles would, of course, go with it If you do not care to accept this 


th 


proposition with the understanding that the society will at some time 


1¢ mission as a landmark, or use it for a commendable 


other preserve tl 
purpose, we shall be obliged to sell the tiles rather than allow them to lx 
carried away promiscuously 


An early reply will greatly oblige 


LYMAN STEWART 


Prest. Union Oil Co. of California 
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THE EARLIER PURISIMA NEAR LOMPOC 
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LANDMARKS CLus, Los ANGELES, 
July 26, 1905 
Mr. Lyman Stewart, 
Prest. Union Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles. 

My Dear Sir:—The directors of the Landmarks Club yesterday received, 
with great interest, your communication of the 15th. By formal resolution 
we have accepted your proffer and have pledged the Club to undertake the 
conservation and repairs of the mission La Purisima to the best of its 
ability. * * * For obvious reasons sufficient surrounding land should 
be included so that the mission may be given proper elbow-room and not be 
belittled, when preserved, by the too close encroachment of other structures 
of any sort. We feel sure that this is a matter in which you will heartily 
agree with us, and that you will make your generous gift in such shape that 
it will have the best efficiency and most permanent value. * * * We feel 
that your act merits the gratitude of all good citizens, and we undertake to 
do our best to make your gift effective for the public good and for the 
longest time possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas F. Lummis, 
Prest. Landmarks Club. 

The supervising committee on repairs will visit La Purisima 
at an early date to make a careful inspection as to its needs; 
after which a formal plan for safeguarding this historic monu- 
ment will be arranged. 

la Purisima Concepcion was the third “channel mission” (that 
is of the establishments along the Santa Barbara Channel) and 
eleventh in order among all the missions of California. As 
carly as 1870 it was decided that a mission should be 
founded along the channel in honor of, and named for, the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary; but there were many 
hindrances in those early days, and this mission was not founded 
until 1787. On December &th of that year (the date of the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception), Father President Lasuen and 
an escort from Santa Barbara founded La Purisima. The winter 
rains prevented further activity for several months, but in 
March, 1788, the escort returned and erected the first buildings. 
The Indian name of the locality was Algsacupi. In April, Father 
President Lasuen with Fathers Vicente Fuster and José Arroita 
consecrated the buildings. By August of the same year Fathers 
luster and Arroita had gathered seventy-nine neophytes. By 
the end of 1790 there had been 301 baptisms and the crop of 
grain had reached 1700 bushels. It was a populous region, 
There were fifty Indian rancherias in the district of this mission. 
lather Fuster was succeeded in 1789 by Father Cristobal Oramas 
from Santa Barbara. Father Arroita was here until 1796, a term 
of ten years, and then retired. Father Oramas remained until 
1742. Successive priests in charge were José Antonio Calzada, 
Juan Martin, Gregorio Fernandez (before 1800); Mariano 
Payeras, Gregorio Fernandez, Juan Cabot, Geronimo Boscana, 
and Fathers Tapis, Ripoll, Ullibarri, Sanchez, Rodriguez, Vitoria, 
de la Cuesta, and Moreno. 

sy 1800 the mission had baptized 107y and the neophytes num 
bered y59—the largest proportional gain and the smallest death 
rate in any of the California missions. In 1800 also, the cattle 
and horses numbered 1g00; the sheep and other stock 4,000; the 
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crops had reached 4,000 bushels. The mission was a good deal 
troubled by bears and rattlesnakes—one neophyte was bitten 
by two snakes in 1799. 

A considerable church was completed here in 1802. In 1804 
there were 1522 neophytes. in 1810 the crops aggregated 5970 
bushels; cattle and horses numbered 10,015 (the maximum for 
this mission) ; the sheep and other small stock (also maximum) 
10,042. ‘This mission was among the foremost in California in 
the number and prosperity of its live stock. 

In 1810 Father Payeras made a faithful report, which is still 
of record, concerning the mission. Among other things we learn 
from this report that the catechism had been translated into the 
native idiom. 

December 21, 1812, the great earthquake which affected prac- 
tically all the missions of California, destroyed the church and 
its buildings, and 100 houses of the neophytes. This catastrophe 
probably marks the removal of the mission from its original lo- 
cation near the present town of Lompoc, to the present locality— 
which was then known to the Indians as Amun. The transfer 
was made in March, 1813; and the new church in the new loca- 
tion was finished in November, 1818. We lack many particulars, 
but it is of record that another new church was dedicated Octo- 
ber 4, 1825. This is probably the identical building now trans- 
ferred to the Landmarks Club. On the 24th of February, 1824, 
the most serious Indian revolt in the history of Southern Cali- 
fornia broke out at Santa Ynez. On the same day the insurgent 
Indians, under the leadership of Pacoimo, who had been trained 
by the padres as a cabinetmaker, attacked the mission Purisima. 
A corporal, with four or five men, defended the mission all night; 
but their power gave out and they surrendered. In this conflict 
four Europeans and seven Indians were killed. The California 
Indians, however, were not of the Apache sort; and the soldiers 
and their families were allowed to depart to Santa Ynez. The 
priest, Father Rodriguez, remained behind with the neophytes 
and was not molested. The rebel Indians fortified the mission, 
cutting loop-holes in the church and mounting old cannon which 
had been used to fire salutes. March 16th the little Spanish force 
from Monterey attacked the church at 8 a. m. and captured it at 
10:30 a.m. Three Spaniards were wounded, one fatally; sixteen 
Indians were killed, and many wounded. After a judicial in- 
quiry, seven insurgent Indians were executed for murder; and 
four ring-leaders of the revolt were sentenced to ten\ years in the 
guard-house. 

In 1822 the lands of this mission measured fourteen leagues 
north and south, and from four to six leagues east and west. 
These were the Spanish leagues, of about two and one-half miles. 

In 1805 the attempt of the viceroy of Mexico to raise hemp in 
California had one of its most successful experiments at this 
mission. 

In 1835 the property of this mission was appraised at $62,000. 
The mission was secularized in February, 1835. In 1830 the 
large cattle numbered 13,000; at the secularization these herds 
were slaughtered mercilessly for their hides and tallow. 
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In March, 1843, the Mexican governor, Micheltorena, restored 
to the padres this mission and eleven others; the church prop- 
erties but without their lands. Irom this time on, under the 
oppressive measures of the Mexican government, the descent 
ot the mission was rapid. in 1844 there were leit but 200 neo- 
phytes. ‘Lhere was no property leit, and no lands except a mod- 
est vineyard. December 4, 1845, the mission was sold by the 
government to John Lemple, for $1110. its vicissitudes since 
are less important. It finally found its way into the possession 
of one of the foremost of those modern American companies 
whose enterprise has, within a few years, made California one 
of the first oil producing states in America—the Union Oil Co. 
To the public-spirited officers of this company is due the trans- 
fer of this venerable ruin to the Landmarks Club, to be preserved 
for the public benefit. 


Again the directors have peculiar pleasure in welcoming a very 
young life member—a fashion set, in this community at least by 
the Landmarks Club. Master Walter Jarvis Barlow, jr., now of 
the golden age of five years, is the new recruit. He starts in a good 
path in a good time. May he tread it long! There are parents who 
fancy that a birthday present of this sort, setting the young feet 
in ways that lead to good citizenship, is quite as worth while as 
so many tops. Maybe their children will be as grateful, a few 
years from now. By the time this lad is a man, a million edu- 
cated people a year will see the California Missions, glory in 
their architecture, their history and their romance, and feel the 
gratitude which education gives us toward these who have saved 
such things. Then possibly Mr. Barlow may have forgotten 
what clockwork automobiles, ponies, books and candies he had 
on his fifth birthday; but he will not forget that ever since his 
childhood he has helped to save the history of his native state. 
Walter is the fourth boy to acquire life membership in the Land- 
marks Club. There are no girls yet. 


Chas. P. Bowditch, Henry E. Huntington, Walter Jarvis Barlow, Jr. 

Previously acknowledged, $7905.18. 

New contributions—Henry E. Huntington, President Los Angeles Inter- 
Urban Railways, N. Y., $25.00 (life membership) ; Walter Jarvis Barlow, Jr., 
aged 5) $25.00 (life membership) ; Chas. P. Bowditch, Vice-President Arch. 
Inst. of America, Boston, $25.00; Elizabeth C. Daly, Los Angeles. 

C. T. Brown, C. E. Socorro, N. M., $5.00; Chas. Cassat Davis, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, $5.00. 

$1 each (annual membership)—Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los 
Angeles and Monterey; Dr. Chas. Lee King, Pasadena; Jones’s Book Store, 
E. T. Perkins (U. S. Geol. Survey), Mrs. E. T. Perkins, Mrs. W. M. 
Mitchell, Fielding J. Stilson, C. D. Willard, Mrs. C. D. Willard, W. H. 
Newmark, Rev. Wm. Horace Day, Jas. A. Gibson, Mrs. Fred F. Lambourn, 
Los Angeles; Anna H. Searing, Escondido, Cal.; Prof. Edward S. Burgess, 
the Normal College, N. Y.; Frank S. Bigler, Detroit, Mich.; Geo. H. Max- 
well, Executive Chairman National Irrigation Association, Chicago; William 
R. Myers, Harriet Williams Myers, Garvanza Station, Los Angeles; Prof. 
Wm. H. Holmes, Director Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C.; J. E. 
S. Heath, Harriet A. Heath, South Pasadena; Dr. Lorenzo Gordin Yates, 
Santa Barbara. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD 
By PHILIP J. NEWMAN 


(Another extract from the autobiography of Jerry Murphy, Prospector. 

IGHT on the boundary between the old and the 
new is the town of Phoenix, Arizona. Still 
standing are the long, low gambling halls on 
Washington street. But the Indian girl, painted 
and beaded, stands no longer shy and curious, 
by the corner posts in front of them; the “tin- 
horns” lounge no more in the sultry shade, 

spoiling for excitement; the prairie-schooner no longer ploughs 

through the street, drawn by a centipede of mules. Old times 
have passed away. 

Down the street of the old town is now no look at all. The 
women and the farmers—what me old friend, John Clancy, calls 
the “moral element”—have taken the country. Behind dark- 
green folding doors the ivory ball still spins, but it’s winding 
down to its last jump. Across the street hay-shovelers are 
swapping eggs for calico, and you can see the gambler’s finish 
—that kind of figuring don’t go with tin-horn aristocracy. 

One morning in late April I took me pasear down Washing- 
ton street. Ahead of me the electric cars went buzzing down a 
line of cottonwoods that narrowed to a point in the level distance. 
The rock mountain beyond, balloon-shaped in the mirage, rode 
and wavered in the heat like the thing it seemed. Warm wooing 
summer, as the fellow says, was coming on, and me back began 
to prickle with the heat. 

“Your wings are itching to make a fly-away to a cool coun- 
try, Jerry,’ I says. “You’ve got plenty of fly-away stuff in your 
clothes. You'll have to take a trip to the coast.” 

I turned into the “Palace” to have me morning toddy with old 
“Wheelhouse” John Clancy. The bartender laid a fat influential 
cigar on the bar, and took up a couple of his long, shiny glasses 
—nothing was too good for Murphy and his friends since he 
made his stake. 

The saloon was cool and quiet; the floor was still damp from 
the sweeping, and the chairs were piled, legs up, on the table. 
A small knot of men were gathered, like flies, around a faro table 
in the corner. At the wheel, John was reading the paper. 

A gray and grizzled old-timer was John. He had been a mule- 
skinner in early days, that is, until he found he had a hoodoo on 
the ivory ball; then he took his nick-name and turned gambler. 
But he couldn’t shake his tanning alkali. His voice was like 
a hoarse gale of wind, and everything about him was round and 
fat and salty. His bushy gray eyebrows, his thick white mus- 
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tache, his knobby cheeks, all stuck out in fierce good humor. He 
didn’t have an enemy nor a dollar in the world—when he died, 
I telegraphed me five dollars to help bury him. The only thing 
John was “down” on was the “moral element that was ruining 
the country.” 

He tossed me the paper, and set to work cleaning his lay-out. 

“You missed a mightly pretty play last night, Jerry,” he says. 
“There was a little touch of old-time gambling. It was suckers 
win and gamblers lose, too—I lost my rep.” 

“Who win?” I says. 

“A couple of strangers—miners, in from somewhere with a few 
months’ pay. They were dressed up to kill, with silk shirts and 
nugget scarf-pins, skin-tight kid shoes, twelve-dollar pants, and 
Stetson hats. I was out sporting my diamonds, myself’—old 
John’s fat sides shook—“and wherever I went I noticed them— 
always together—mixing in the crowd, watching the games, 
taking a drink, now and then, but banking their money safe in 
their pockets. But when the Chink, Skinny Johnson, got busy 
fixing the lottery tickets in the back of the room there, the lads 
couldn’t stand the pressure. One of them fished up a quarter, 
and marked a ticket. After the draw every Chink in the room 
crowded around the stranger for a ‘look see’—he had made an 
eight spot, and drew down a couple of hundred bucks. The 
boys had a few drinks to celebrate, and then I sees them off in 
a corner, talking it over. You know how it was—that two hun- 
dred was velvet—they could afford to risk that. One of them— 
the big black fellow—takes fifty and sits in the faro game. In 
half a deal he runs it up to three hundred, cashes in, and they 
left. I went over and turned in; and about 1 o’clock Skinny 
Johnson came after me. A run was being made on the wheel 
and maybe I could change the luck. 

“The same two lads, with all the town at their heels, were 
bucking the wheel. They were out with the luck of a life-time, 
taking a piece of hide off of every game in town. I took the 
deal, but the machine was wrong. I couldn’t spin the ball but it 
came on the red, and the players were betting the limit on the 
color. Everything was lovely. The big fellow was making the 
bets, and the little one stood at the end of the table, taking down 
the pay, milking the game to a fare-ye-well. The little fellow 
was sure traveling on his nerve. He was a middling tall, slim 
fellow, built like a whip, without a bone in him. His curly 
red hair was combed nice and purty, and his cotton mustache 
was twisted tight to his square-cut red face. Some girl had 
pinned a bunch of pinks to his shirt, and he sang a little good- 
luck song as he took in the money: 
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“Every time he spins the ball 
: She hops out on the rosy, 
And every time I cops the dough 
I smells my true love’s posy.’ 

“The big fellow was sulky with drink, and I saw if I could 
turn the play, and stick him for a few bets, the money would be 
coming back. I offered Red ten dollars for his bunch of pinks, 
but he said he wouldn’t take a thousand—they belonged to his 
true-love. The little fellow kept his posy”—John laughed his 
slow, wheezing, whisky laugh—‘“she kept ‘hopping on the rosy,’ 
four times out of five, and the best I could get was a big crimp 
in the bank-roll. As soon as they lost three bets in succession, 
the little fellow broke the play off short. The big one bulled 
around for more play, but Red made it up to him, saying they 
would go down to Johnny Duncan’s and get bank. I laid for 
them, but they didn’t come in again. Perhaps you know them, 
Jerry; they called each other Jack and Scotty.” 

“Oh, yes,” I says, “Scotty Gannon; Scott Gannon and Jack 
Truly; they always travel together; you hit one, you hit the 
other. I know them well.” 

John tossed his rag and brush into a drawer, and lit a cigar. 

“Play like this, Jerry,” he says, blowing up the smoke,” is 
good for a community. These boys won’t go out of town with 
a dollar; they'll scatter the money all over town. In our early 
mining camps, everybody had money because nobody kept it; 
a man got quick action on what he had and everybody got a 
chance at it. And no man could pretend anything he couldn’t 
establish with his hands. But with this tenderfoot gang—the 
“moral element”—everything is bluff, mystery, superstition—and 
squeezing the almighty dollars. Suck around the fellow that’s 
got plenty—he’s a big chief—spend all your money on him and 
maybe he'll associate with you. But if a poor widow woman is 
trying to support her children—she’s nobody. She isn’t Mrs. 
So-an’-so—jew her down to the last cent because she needs the 
money. That’s the tenderfoot way of whip-sawing the turn. 
In our day and place, Jerry, how did we treat the widow and the 
orphan? She would take in washing, and hire an Injun to do it, 
and make more than a mine Superintendent. And if any fellow 
went after his washing that didn’t propose to her, he was no 
man. 

“I don’t like the tenderfoot,” says John, “and I don’t like his 
country, but I suppose we'll have to come to it; things are 
changing fast. Only yesterday a tambourine was shoved under 
my nose, and there stood an Indian girl in a Salvation Army 
uniform. ‘Are you saved, my brother?’ she says. Asking me if 
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I was saved! Me that saw her mother and her grandmother 
in a G-string! She rattled me so, I coughed up a couple of bucks 
into her jingle-pan before I knew it. 

“T’ll take my chance, Jerry. If being white and square, and 
keeping a man’s hands above the table won’t win, nothing will. 
‘Uncle Billy’ is a white man and he’s no tenderfoot—” John 
straightened up and spun the ivory ball. In shot the green 
folding-doors, and the two lads came straight for the roulette 
table. I copped off the play behind me paper. It was the old 
story—they were losing and couldn’t quit. Their last bet was 
soon swept away, and Jack spread his hands on the table to 
support a sudden weakness. 

“Stake us to a couple of bucks to chew on, Mr. Dealer,” says 
curt little Scotty. 

John dropped him two dollars from the silver he was stacking 
up, and the lads went out. They cut diagonal across the street 
to Coffee Al’s, and presently down the sidewalk to the corner. 
There was no more sunning themselves in their good clothes, 
keeping an eye for the pretty women; they were looking for 
someone they knew to get out of town. Crossing over, I saun- 
tered down toward them. 

“Well, well, well,” I says, “here’s little Scotty! How are 
you?” 

“Not exactly broke, but pretty badly bent,” he says, producing 
a little silver. 

“Well, well—and here’s Jack, too! How’s tricks with you?” 

“Feeling like a fool.” 

“What seems to be the trouble? Being broke is nothing new 
for you boys.” 

“That’s so,” says Scotty, cuffing his hat on the side of his 
head; “it’s not the first time I’ve given seven month’s work to 
the gamblers. But this time it came pretty tough. We dropped 
in yesterday, bound for a trip inside, but couldn’t let the games 
alone. We tumbled into luck, and you can guess the rest. As 
long as our luck lasted we had ’em jumping sideways, and this 
morning we’re dead-broke and shot to pieces. But it’s not the 
money that’s floored us; it’s losing a chance.” 

“What sort of a chance?” I says. 

Scotty looked at Jack, and both looked away. 

“I heard-you made it a go in Alaska, Jerry,” says Scotty. 
“How was it?” 

“Pretty fair; a little comfort for me old age.” 

Again they exchanged glances. 

“Jerry,” says Scotty, “were you ever in the south end of Cali- 
fornia? No? Well, it’s the only green and happy land. I was 
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in there once a Christmas. It’s the prettiest country that ever 
lay under the burning eye; there’s not a straight line or a jump- 
off in it. 

“It’s the only God’s country, Jerry; if you ever lived in Califor- 
nia, you've lost your mother and your sweetheart when you're 
away from it.” 

“Good boy!” I says. “Good boy! You’ve got me going. 
What was the chance you spoke of?” 

“It’s an old Mexican,” says Scotty. A Californian that’s hit 
the bed-rock. He’s Don Tomas somebody—when he’s at home. 
For the last seven months Jack and I have been cribbing up a 
little stake at Congress, and we ran onto the old fellow working 
with the muckers. I gave him some tobacco one day, and he 
braced up, and passed the buck like a man. Somehow he always 
managed to be shoveling behind our machine, and he hears 
Jack and me speculating, how we're to get out and get a little 
honest money. One morning, while we were setting up the 
machine, the old boy climbed over the muck-pile and told us a 
few of his travels. 

“A paisano of his down in Guadalajara had a pair of hoodoo 
irons stolen out of the Mission where the priests had had them 
prospecting for buried treasure. There was an old Mission in 
ruins near his home in California, with a lost-mine story going 
with it—a mine the fathers had worked a hundred years ago. It 
was rich; the Indians had been seen dog-trotting the ore to the 
Mission, several miles away. The padres had guarded the mine, 
and, when they went away, had hid it for keeps. No one had 
ever found it, although it was no secret there was a mine; every 
man in the country, sometime or other, had made a try for it. 

“In Tonto Basin, when I was a boy,” says Scotty, “there was 
a man could locate silver nuggets with the hoodoo-stick, every 
time. There’s something in it; there’s something inside of a 
man that gets the hunch, and works the stick for him. These 
old priests in Guadalajara had the same notion—and they’re 
dead onto their job, pardner. 

“Jack and I sent the old boy to Mexico to get the irons off 
his compadre. He was to meet us at the Rancho Agua some- 
thing—I’ve got the directions in my valise, inside. I’m dead 
sore on losing the trip. It’s a mighty purty country, Jerry.” 

It was as good luck as any. I fixed the boys with money, and 
told them, to take the lead—it was their trip. I wanted to see 
the country. 

We left the railroad at the coast. Scotty fitted us up with a 
pair of plugs and a spring wagon, and we were soon rolling along 
over the springy ground of a laguna, with the breakers curling 
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white behind us, the round green hills in front, and the white 
tips of the Sierras in the distance. Not since me days were young 
and green had I been in such a country, and there was music 
in me ears. 

Leaving the laguna, the road ran like a strip up a round green 
hog-back. Down below at the left, in a broad valley, stood the 
old Mission, silent and alone on a barren red mound, as though 
the wear of time had left it dead and stranded there. 

“I wonder if it’s haunted,” says Scotty, driving on. “Can you 
talk spook-talk, Jerry? We might get a pointer where this mine 
is. But maybe the old irons can hypo the hills for us.” 

Cutting down a grade, we went spanking up the valley. The 
rolling, green, open country soon gave way to rough hills, cov- 
ered with brown sage and dotted with white boulders. The rock 
formation brought the water to the surface, and we were soon 
splashing through a trickling stream. Deeper in the hills the 
water stood in pools, mirroring the drifting sky ; bees hummed in 
the flowing sage, and cattle lay under wide-spreading oaks. 

The Rancho was near. The old-time Californian, having the 
key to the country when he owned the water, always took his 
grant near running water, and by it built his low, square adobe 
ranch-house. The rich valleys and hills, where he pastured his 
herds, were later taken by the Americans, leaving him his deep- 
walled old house to nurse his pride in. Up the widening ravine 
we saw the last paring of one man’s pride—a white-walled, red- 
roofed ranch home, set against the hill, across a circle of green 
flowing meadow. 

Scotty slammed on the brake under the shelter of the trees, 
and we went up to the silent home to ask for Don Tomas, and 
get permission to camp. Jack stayed with the horses. 

There were a dozen doors in front of the ’dobe house. We 
knocked at one that had a window by it with lace curtains. 

“Dost think thee’ll ever go back, Jerry?” says Scotty, giving 
me the old-country josh. 

“Damme, ol’ son, it all depen’s—” The door opened, and the 
daughter of the house stood in the deep casement. 

Off came Scotty’s hat, and he swept the ground with it, mak- 
ing a bow. 

“Buenas dias, Sefiorita,” he says in his sweetest voice. 

“How do you do, sir,” says she, not bending a line. 

The straight look she gave him was too much for Scotty; he 
stammered until I shoved him aside and asked for Don Tomas 
meself in plain United States. 

“He was here,” says the young lady. “If you'll come in, I'll 
ask my father.” 
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As she stepped out, Scotty’s face was red, and he studied the 
carpet between his feet; he didn’t like his part in the play at the 
door. 

The solid white walls of the room were bare, except for an 
old family picture here and there. Fierce fiery Dons, and old- 
jashioned little Sefioritas in unhappy bridal finery looked down 
at us with sadly humble, passionate eyes. They all bore a line of 
resemblance to the woman that had just left us. Her eyes 
heavy-lidded, night-clouded eyes—were the same, but it was her 
mouth—the blossom of the heart—that made me think of ner as 
I never thought of woman before. Red lips they were, and 
round and full, but trembling and irresolute; they reminded me 
of the rose that bloomed outside the door, too heavy with its 
own sweetness to support itself upon the stem. Me arm ached 
to fight the world for her on the spot, and the fear that any other 
man should have her shot into me like a knife. “Steady, Jerry, 
you old fool!” I thought to meself. “This is not your game. 
You’re a hard-baked old terrier, and there’s gray hairs in your 
head. Steady!” 

Scotty had been doing a little thinking himself, and wanted 
information. 

“How did you happen to know her name was Romero?” he 
asked, looking up from the carpet. “Why didn’t you talk Span- 
ish to her? Why did you call her Miss Romero?” 

“I didn’t want her to think I was a Cholo; I saw she didn’t 
understand low-grade Mexican. I found out about things here 
while you boys were buying the plugs; that’s always me habit 
going into a place.” 

“You'll do, pardner,” he says. “You haven’t rambled all your 
life for nothing. But did you ever see such a true-blue gypsy, 
Jerry? I’m giving you straight goods—win or lose on this mine 
—I’m going to play a stack of blues for this girl. She’s just the 
fairy for Scotty.” 

“All right, boy; go in and win. I'll be a father to you.” 

Romero liked company, and wanted us to stay at the ranch- 
house, but we couldn’t hear to it. He picked out the best camp- 
ing place for us, and sent an hombre for Don Tomas, who was 
away on a visit. 

Jack followed the lead of his pardners—his feet went out from 
under at the sight of the girl. Josefa—‘“little Gypsy Jo” the 
boys called her—soon made friends with them and they shared 
her friendship, as they did everything. I knew there would be 
the devil to pay as soon as she favored one or the other, and 
hurried matters up when Don Tomas arrived with the “hoodoo 
irons.” 

The formation of the country was granite and sandstone; 
granite in the rough back country, and sandstone under the 
soil of the rolling hills and valleys that belted the coast. The 
granite was unstained by mineral; it seemed as barren as the 
standstone itself. By the time Don Tomas arrived, we had run 
the country over in vain for a trace of old workings. Scotty 
pinned his faith to the irons to smell out the old stopes and 
galleries that had been resealed by the wear of time. Don 
Tomas and the boys were sure the mine was there—they needed 
the money. 
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it was toward the full of the moon, and in order to be secret 
and mysterious about it, we did our spook prospecting at night. 
Don Tomas was the spook professor. He produced the irons, 
and we sneaked off into the hills to make a try. Don Tomas un- 
rolled the irons from a frazzled, gold-embroidered buckskin. 
Kneeling down he went through a hocus-pocus to get on the 
blind side of the saints—a prayer his compadre learned from the 
priests before he stole the irons. The irons were S-shaped, brass 
concerns, so battered you couldn’t make out the lettering on 
them. At one end of each S was a handle, at the other a crow’s- 
foot, where they dovetailed together. A silver arrow, dropped 
through the crow’s feet, was supposed to point straight down to 
the “oro fino.” Scotty and Don Tomas fitted the rig together, 
and gripped the handles tight to keep the arrow pointing up, 
joined hands in front, and went off over the hills, walking side- 
ways. 

Me curiosity satisfied, I sat down on a white boulder, to 
smoke me pipe. The country was carved in marble beneath the 
moon, and the sea was a silver sheet in the distance. The deep 
tones of a guitar came up from the ravine, over the hills, and I 
saw visions in the fading wreaths of smoke. Visions soon to be 
but a bitter memory—I would have given all me money to be 
young again. 

Getting no action on their hoodoo-stick, the boys soon tired 
of walking sideways over the hills, holding up a dead piece of 
old brass. There was more magic in sky-larking with the rose- 
lipped “Gypsy” in her garden, watching the spirit dance bright 
in her eyes like the curls of a child in the sun. Scotty loafed 
around camp, thinking of nothing but the girl. In the evening, 
when we sat under the wide-roofed porch, he sang cowboy songs 
to her, high up in his head, until she threw her guitar in her lap 
and burst out laughing. Jack couldn’t see it, but Scotty was win- 
ning her, hands down. I had to steel up me heart to be a good 
friend to him when trouble came. 

I was stuck fast in a game where I couldn’t get a look-in—the 
girl would never even talk to me. “Over the hills and far away” 
was the only medicine for Murphy. I took long hikes for meself, 
losing meself and me trouble in the deep green bosom of mother 
earth. 

Deep in a nest of adobe hills, lying head to head, was a green 
circle of sumac and elder. The adobe soil, overlaying the sand- 
stone formation, although it waved and billowed with wild oats, 
was usually barren of brush or trees; you could trace the con- 
tace of lime or sandstone with the granite, as far as the eye 
could see, by the division of green, rolling, open country from 
the rough hills of brown sage. Seeing this lone clump of trees 
on the adobe, I thought a spring must be there, and climbed up 
to it to quench me thirst. There was no water. I sat for half 
an hour cooling me brow in the shade, and sipping the honey- 
suckle in the undergrowth. Old habit was strong on me; I 
began to kick around to see if there was a reason why the trees 
grew there. The soil was but a few inches thick; beneath it, 
granite, sandstone, and a conglomerate of sea-shells bedded in 
lime, were mixed in pockets and layers. It was an old dump of 
some kind and I went home to tell the boys. 
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Their interest took fire again and we went back that very even- 
ing to try the irons. After Don Tomas got through his medi- 
cine-performance, I took hold with him and we started through 
the trees. The irons began to turn slowly, like the spoke of a 
wheel, from the moment we started. I gripped the handle until 

me hand blistered, but couldn’t hold it. It continued to turn 
until it pointed straight down, and after we passed the point, 
turned slowly to point back to the same spot. 
¢ “Now she’s throwing her mud,” whispered Sco.ty, marking the 
ground with his heel. “Take her crossways to get it exact, ana 
we'll fly at it.” 

The boys worked like demons, and talked in whispers—it was 
night, and they were knocking at the door of Old Prosperity. 
After an hour’s work, they were down shoulder deep, and one 
of them shouted. I went to see—they wouldn't let me touch a 

tool—and Jack held the lantern to show me a couple of stone 

steps. It was the old workings; up those steps the Indians had 
carried out the rock on their backs. 

The stone steps continued to go down a steep slant for fifty 
or sixty feet. The boys worked like grim death. Their hopes 
beat high and they never seemed to tire. They made open love 
to Josefa in the evening, until I was afraid they would come to 
blows; and at night, in their bunks, they played and fought like 
bears. In the general good humor I came in for a lot of hard 
joshing. 

Usually wrapped tight in me bunk before the boys broke away 
from the girl, they would carry on a conversation for my benefit, 

as they threw down their blankets. Scotty, of course, did the 

talking. 

“And did you notice Jerry tonight?” he would say. “Josefa 
had him dead mesmerized, watching her little hand fluttering up 
the tramway of her guitar. She saw the poor old dumb beast, 
eating her up with his eyes and | saw her tuck away a little 
smile time and again. She played the tune over and over, hoping 
he would get better.” 

“Jerry’s a lady’s man all right,” he says, coughing; “what I 
call a long-distance lady’s man. When Gypsy Josie is alone 
with me she can’t talk of anything but ‘Mr. Murphy.’ Where 
did I know Mr. Murphy? And where was I| when he did this, 
that or the other? You see, she’s interested in his yarns. 
And did you ever hear such yarns? He's an educated terrier; 
he’s been everywhere, and he’s done everything. When he’s 

telling his travels to the old Sefior, she lays her guitar on her 

\ knee to listen; but if he braces up to talk to her, she flies away, 

Vv and asks Scottie to do something. How purty she says that 
‘Scottie!’ ” 

They wondered what I thought of the mine now. Wasn't she 
shaping into as pretty an incline as a man ever saw? You could 

lay a straight-edge on that flight of steps and touch every stone 
in it. 

Sixty feet down we struck a drift. When the muck was down 
so he could crawl into it, Jack threw in an armful of straw to 
burn out the foul air, and we went in to investigate. 

The roof was gouged here and there, where ore had been taken 
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out, but siie hadn't caved; the walls and roof stoud firm, covered 
Willi Moss aud mildew. Seventy or eighty ieet in we came to 
tie iacc, and | threw the pick against it. ihe point went in up 
io the eye, and i had to wriggle and twist it to get it out. | tried 
again wit the same resuit. 1 took me candie-stick and ran it 
aii over the iace, and aiong the root and fioor oi the drift. No- 
wuere did 1 strike rock or grit, and i extamined it closely. it 
was a vein of red and blue clay. 

I held out a iew of the moss-covered pieces to the boys. 

“How about the irons, now, Scotty,’ | says. 

“All right. Isn't that good ledge matter?” 

“Clay!” I says. “Clay! The stuff those Indians carried to 
the Mission to make jugs and ollas. You’ve found a pottery 
mine.” 

Jack threw down the pieces he held with an oath, whirled on 
his heel, and went out. Scotty stood, grinning silly, scratching 
his head. 

“I guess the irons are not exactly up to date,” he says, “but 
they win. In their day this was as good as a gold mine. The 
trouble is, we’re not Indians, and those days have passed away.” 

The jig was up; we got ready to pull out. The boys’ prepara- 
tions, as far as I could judge, consisted in each fellow trying to 
make a sneak on the other one to get a promise from Josefa to 
wait for him until he rounded up a stake to come for her. The 
woman, of course, made a puzzle of it, playing one against the 
other so the winner would know he had had a run for his money. 

The Sunday following, I paid me last visit to the ranch-house. 
The Sefior was out with his cattle, and I sat under the porch, be- 
hind me paper, watching the young folks in the garden. The 
girl was merry as a child; the morning seemed to sparkle with 
her laughter. 

“Now I think you are handsome,” she says, pinning a rose on 
Scotty’s shirt. Before he could take it up, she was away pick- 
ing a flower for Jack. 

I had a suspicion the girl knew she was torturing me; she 
seemed to watch me continually out of the corner of her eyes. 
Finally, sure of it, I crushed the paper in me hands, and stood 
up, me mind made up to make a quit of it then and there. Out 
of the old garden gate looked like surface daylight to me, and I 
made for it. 

“Oh, Mr. Murphy—wait,” something breathed behind me, and 
Tosefa ran down the path toward me. At the sight of me old face 
the merry light died out of her eyes, and she dropped them be- 
fore me. “Won’t you—won’t you have a flower, too?” she says. 
“T have the prettiest one for you.” 

I took the hand that held the flower, and held both. 

“Yes, Josefa.” I says. “T’ll take the rose, and I'll always keep 
it. Not because I’m much for flowers, but because it’s like you 
and will always remind me of you. For memory’s sake it will 
smell sweeter than anv rose. I’m going away in the morning,” I 
savs. “Good bve.” 

And so I left her—I couldn’t stand her pity. The sunshine 
danced before me in ripples on the grass, each leaf nodding to 
me its tiny smile, but there was no gladness in the day. Poor 
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old Murphy, jealous, was crawling to his hole like a wounded 
bear. 

There was a pool, dimpling and smiling under the willows, like 
a babe in its cradle. There | had often loafed and me feet strayed 
there now. Lying against a leaning willow, | looked at meself 
in the water. 

“Jerry,” 1 says, “after all your travels, and all your luck, you've 
come to a bad end. You'll never see yourself in any woman's 
heart. Your eye’s not bright, and your cheek’s not smooth— 
curse the women!” 

Like a man holding his breath to get over a hurt, I lay there 
until | heard a great puffing and panting behind me. Old Juana 
—she often did her washing there—came waddling up, holding 
her sides—she had been running. 

“What’s up?” I says. “What's the matter?” 

“Oh, oh—I am so ol’ an’ fat, Sefor.” 

“Yes, 1 know. But what’s the matter?” 

“Poco tiempo, poco tiempo; mi corazon esta cansado.”’ 

She moistened a forefinger big as me wrist, dug her hand in 
her cotton skirt, and brought up a brown paper. Another dig 
brought up some tobacco, and she made herself a smoke. She 
took a puff or two. 

“Yong fellahs fight,” she says. 

“I thought so. What about?” 

“No lo sé—maybe Josefa. Leetle while ‘go she sit down on 
a doorstep with the face in the hands. Yong fellahs sit down each 
both sides, an’ try talk. She jump up, run in the house, throw 
herself down an’ cry, cry. Jack, he say, ‘What you say that girl 
she cry that way?’ Scotty, he say, ‘What you say’—and they 
fight. Scotty got whip’. He get up, brush off hees clothes, an’ 
feex back the hank’chief ’roun’ hees neck, thees way. ‘You are 
the bes’ man with the han’s, he say, but you haf a come-again, 
pardner.’ Jack, he say, ‘Any time, any place, any way,’ an’ they 
go to the camp. I think they goin’ shoot.” 

I stepped in view of the camp. The boys, back to back, were 
going through their valises. 

“Here,” I says, “if you got another run in you, go tell your 
Sefiorita she’s got to come down here. She’s to pick the man 
she wants, to settle this row. Get there some way—if you can’t 
run, lay down and roll.” 

I went over to camp, and sat on the end of me bunk with me 
arms folded. The boys started away, but I raised me hand and 
stopped them. 

“That girl will be here in a minute,” I says. “She can say 
which of you she wants without you men making brutes of your- 
selves. There she comes now.” 

Josefa followed at Juana’s heels and presently stood before me 
with her eyes on the ground, twining and twisting her hands 
like a child. 

“Now, little sister,” I says, “these boys have been getting fool- 
ish about you and it’s up to you to save some one from getting 
hurt. Say which one you want, and I'll take the other one off 


with me.” 
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>lie raised an appealing look to me iace; a look that made me 
heart Cave, and her irigiulened hanus were never suil. 

“Come, i says, “which ones’ 

“Neither of them.” 

ihere was dead silence—the boys heard that. 1 was sur- 
prised and hurt, meseli. 

“thats a rough deal ior a crowd oi good men. Were ail three 
in love with you. isn't there any oi us youre in love with: 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Weil, who is it? It wasn’t Murphy you were crying aiter?” 

“T - 

Some things come natural. | never kissed a woman in me life, 
but 1 gave a good imitation of an old duck taking to water. Me 
little sweetheart’s face was soon muffled on me shoulder, an- 
swering me questions. 1 thought of the boys and looked up to 
see them shaking hands. 

“The argument’s settled,” says Scotty. “The best man wins.” 

I couldn't drop me pardners at the door of the woman | had 
taken away from them, so | got a horse from the Sefior and rode 
with them as far as the divide. They were going out to a little 
camp on the edge of the desert, and, if they couldn’t catch on 
there, they would sell the team and work back to their old stamp- 
ing ground. They wouldn't take a cent from me; but I had 
staked them to the team, that was theirs. 

The boys were glad to be gone. When they set their brake 
on the down grade, over the divide, they shook hands almost 
without a word. Rounding a point of rock below, they waved 
their hats good-bye, and were gone. There was a choking in me 
throat—all that Murphy had ever been went with them. 

I stood for a long while on the mountain top with me eyes 
fixed on the road that spun out like a thread, and was lost in the 
desert. It was a barren and sexless land, scorched by the glare 
of the angry sun, a land set in the everlasting tragedy of death 
with saw-teeth fanging the sky; a land where there was no 
rainfall and no women. 

I turned me horse’s head back toward the far blue sea, the 
green glowing hills, and the woman. Murphy was going home. 

Vista, Cal. 
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The Child-Study Circle, and the Congress of Mothers, and all 
these other conscious attempts to regain our human nature, the 
Lion is far from having a grudge against. They have been made 
necessary by our straying; and while they sometimes err on the 
side of super-excitation, their general trend is unquestionably 
toward the raising of our civilization back toward humanness. 
They are All Right. But so also was God. 

We are apt to forget sometimes that Human Nature was in- 
vented some time ago. It was one of the Old Man’s first, best 
thoughts. We shall do well if we can keep it intact as He made 
it. Perhaps it will be easier for us to do this well, if we can 
realize that in the making of it, and the distribution, He showed 
no favoritism. What we call Human Nature, is in fact animate 
nature. Within a few years all scholars have come to realize 
that the higher vertebrates share it with man. We are still in 
society a good deal like Gulliver in Lilliput; perhaps another 
generation will bring us more competent to use our eyes. We 
know already that motherhood is not confined to mankind alone 
among the vertebrates; we do not yet know whether the tree has 
some joy of maternity, as scientists realize it has some of the 
other functions which a few years ago were supposed to be con- 
fined to the earth’s Dominant Beast. 

A few weeks ago, upon the Lion’s own land in the city of 
Los Angeles, a pair of quail hatched out their brood of ten. The 
Indian boys came running to ask what should be done. 

“Let them alone, of course— 

But the neighborhood cats and dogs; and the civilized boy with 
a gun, who has less mercy than any Indian ever had? 

“All right—catch them! For your life don’t hurt them. We 
will see if they can live as happily as the covey of quail did in the 
court of the Hotel del Coronado.” 

The ten babies, just out of the shell, were gently caught and 
put unharmed in an open box. The mother was running around 
thirty or forty feet away, calling to them—anxious but not 
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hysterical. Then the other human troublers were sent away, 
and the Lion came down alone. The little mother drew closer 
and closer, up to within twenty feet. Then she would come no 
nearer. So the Lion went away and left the box for her. With- 
in two minutes she ran up to this trap—and the hunter knows 
what a quail thinks of a box. But her young were peeping in- 
side. Four or five times she ran about the box, calling; but the 
tiny striped babies could not hop out. She hopped upon the rim 
of the box; and daunted (as any wild animal would be) hopped 
down, and circled three or four times more, still calling. Then 
up she hopped, and down she dropped to her children, and began 
hovering them. A butterfly net dropped over the end of the box 
her changed and more satisfied speech indicated that she was 
in. This was too much, even for wild nerves; and up she flew— 
to be caught, of course, in the gauze. Then a monster 500 times 
her size closed an enormous claw upon her in the netting. 

This little mother did not flutter once, nor once cry out. It 
took the Indian boys fifteen minutes to put netting over the top 
of the box, leaving one end free. All that time, Mamma quail 
lay motionless in a great paw. Then another paw came down 
into the netting, grasped her, took her forth and dropped her 
under the net into the little box with her babies. 

A hen, civilized perforce by man, would thereupon have killed 
all her chicks, because of her “emotions.” This wild quail (with 
the mother-nature that God gave her, and no one has had a 
chance to spoil) did not once flutter nor kick. She was in a 
house, in a box, a prison; but her children were with her. She 
instantly ruffled her feathers, spread her wings, and called her 
babies to be hovered—and of course among the creatures that 
remain as God made them, there are no children that have to be 
Told Twice. 

And the Lion came away, after building an adequate home for 
this little family, more disposed than ever to believe that there 
is a Force older and even Smarter than we are. Nor was this 
faith a whit lessened by the proof that fatherhood is as old in 
God’s scale as the more beautiful, because more costly, maternity. 
The father quail did not desert his own, nor quit his responsi- 
bilities, even for fear of the thing that is most fearful to all wild 
animals. He came talking to them day and night; and he would 
have shared their captivity—except that before he could be 
trapped, a civilized cat pounced upon him. 


Words are as we use them—either the rock on which yyy 
we stand, or the facial pitfall for our own feet. They 
are mostly banged away like the Missourian’s scatter- 
gun on a dark night—“for general results.” But there are still 
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some who use them like a rifle-ball, straight between the eyes 
of the quarry. There is no more perfect index of the mind. 
Those who think straight, speak straight, and write straight; 
those who don’t think at all, spill more words where all is already 
a-slop. The digested thought finds expression in a form unlikely 
to be forgotten. In every language there is a vast mass of prov- 
erbs—‘‘the wisdom of many in the words of one.” And it has 
taken a thousand years to make them. 

The first “familiar quotation” was made by our father Adam. 
The first epigram was by his oldest son. “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” has served as the bible, ever since, for those who dodge 
the responsibilities of humanity. 

Ever since man became bridle-wise upon the steed most likely 
to run away with him, there has been recognized a greatness 
in the ability “to say it all” in words so few and so apt that 
no one ever thinks to issue a supplement. Probably most laconic 
of all was the first conqueror of Europe, the little bald Roman 
who (while he could write, and did write, history) found three 
words enough to announce a great victory. Ten thousand peo- 
ple remember Caesar’s diamond epigram for every one that has 
ever read his Commentaries. 

If not quite as compact, many other historic characters have so 
told a volume in a sentence that it will be a proverb to the world 
forever. Every thoughtful person recalls the more prominent of 
them. It is a great gift to be able, in a single phrase, to take one’s 
place forever in the speech of mankind, whether by the beauty 
and the aptness of the couplet, or by the straight, stinging effi- 
cacy of the sentence. And it is a gift which implies the larger 
gift which fathers it—the gift of compact thought. 

While we have not any local Caesars or Nelsons, and while 
its application is local rather than universal, Los Angeles has 
recently added a classic to this slow world-fund of epigram. The 
city in its prodigious growth has outgrown all its municipal 
clothing—water-supply included. It had reached the danger 
line. Those who think, foresaw that without a radical increase 
in the supply, the community could not much further continue its 
advancement. Such increase in the supply has been offered. 
Like all public questions, little or big, it has become a matter 
of dispute. While the sense of the community is undoubtedly 
in overwhelming favor of the “Owens River plan,” there are 
many still in doubt; and the papers are in freshet of argument 
pro and con. But all the pages and columns of words add noth- 
ing to what Mulholland, superintendent of the municipal water 
system which (since it was taken over from private hands) has 
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made a most extraordinary record of efficiency, has put into a shy 
dozen words: 
“Tf Los Angeles doesn’t get this water, she won’t need it.” 


Probably no other man has done so much for the tech- 


SOME FLIES 
IN HIS OWN nical efficiency of the public libraries of the United States 
OINTMENT as Melvil Dewey—now enforced “Ex-.” Shakespeare is 


still rather more the world’s creditor than the attendant who 
hands him out to you. So, in proportionate measure are they 
who make books and know what is in them as compared with 
those that know the backs of books, their numbers and their 
ordained places in the decimal system. But in this busy day 
there must be organization to put the brains of the few in the 
hands of the many; and in this function Mr. Dewey’s services 
have probably been unique. For more than a generation he 
has been perhaps the most active and the most eloquent agitator 
for training, for method and for technical detail in all America. 
When he began, the public libraries of the country were un- 
questionably in a provincial state. He has done more than any 
other one person I recall to formulate them, to give them a sys- 
tem, to unify them, and to prepare for their service a vast corps 
of clerks, competent for the routine of arranging books so they 
can readily be found and promptly handed out to such as happen 
to ask for them by name. If not the father, he has been the most 
energetic step-father of the library training-schools. He is the 
inventor, I believe, of a decimal system which, despite certain 
ridiculous mistakes (likely to occur in any inclusive system to 
cover the enormous publications of the modern world, which 
must from time to time meet its reductio ad absurdum), is now 
very widely in use. He is a man whose integrity I think has 
not been questioned, whose energy is tireless, whose ingenuity 
is great, and who speaks most fascinatingly and by the book. 

It will be inevitable, therefore, to feel that the present ending 
of his stormy career is a misfortune; despite the obvious and 
long-notorious reasons why (in the rude language of the Plains) 
“his boss quit him.” It is a misfortune—though, like most clouds, 
not without its silver lining. While a temporary loss to tech- 
nical librarianship, it is a distinct lesson and gain for those qual- 
ities of business and manhood and common-sense which obtained 
long before “trained librarians” were invented. 

For many years Mr. Dewey, as director of the New York State 
Library at Albany, N. Y., as Secretary of the State Board of 
Library Regents, and as leading spirit of the library training 
classes of the Empire State, has been a storm-center. No doubt 
much of this has been due to the fact that politicians could not 
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use him. No doubt, also, quite as much has been due to the equal 
fact that he either could not or did not use the saving grace of 
common sense. He has been for all these years what the rude 
Westerner calls Tenderfoot. This quality has brought upon 
him at home, among many other things, public reprimand by his 
superiors, the Regents of the New York State Library; the loss 
of his position as secretary of that Board; and, in August, 1905, 
his enforced resignation from his $5000 position as Director of 
the State Library of New York. At the August meeting of the 
Regents he was given until December 31, 1905, to “close up his 
business and retire from the service of the State.” 

The Lion is sincerely sorry for the passing of Mr. Dewey, 
though human enough to appreciate the humor of it. His re- 
lations with Mr. Dewey have been very comfortable and agree- 
able—for the Lion never holds grudges for the blunders of the 
well-meaning. A few weeks ago Mr. Dewey saw Los Angeles 
for the first time in his life. Without investigation, inquiry or 
care for the facts, he took a violent partisanship in a local con- 
troversy, and in an eloquent public talk accused several reputable 
citizens of what, in the mind of every decent man, is a crime; 
lectured the city for its iniquity in things wherein other Amer- 
ican cities are, he alleges, generally clean; and actively broad- 
casted throughout America his ignorant aspersions on the fame 
of Los Angeles. 

Now this is not a sinful thing to do. It is simply foolish. 
Back in Boston they would call it “lack of balance.” In the Cal- 
ifornia of a few years ago, everybody would have defined it with 
the terse word “Tenderfoot.” Today, with regard to our pass- 
ing slang, the papers have unanimously designated it as “butting 
in.” All these definitions converge. And the act which they 
define—and the habit of such action—explain why one of the 
ablest, most talkative and most likable of American librarians 
has been forcibly divorced from one of the most remunerative 
library positions in America. 





— Unquestionably since Medieval history, when there 
TO DRAW were Saladins, and Richards of the Lion Heart, no ruler 

THE Ling of a great nation, whether republic or monarchy (except- 

ing only Diaz), has ever wilfully invited so many and so great 

personal hazards as President Roosevelt. Perhaps no one of 

his imperial compeers was ever so seriously and so oft in chosen 

peril, even before coming to the throne. Certainly none of 

them since accession has so often and for so high a stake played 

across the table with that Lean Fellow who always takes the 

last trick. Even the man nearest like him among the world’s 
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potentates today has never had anything like the same Western 
effrontery in chucking Death under the chin. To kill bears and 
panthers with a hunting knife, to stand off lynchers, to laugh at 
anarchists and assassins—none of these are etiquette for the man 
upon whose head rests the responsibilities of a nation. And per- 
haps the most extraordinary and most dubitable of these ad- 
ventures was the President’s day-before-yesterday temptation 
of the submarine boat. 

The first and perhaps still the foremost reason why the na- 
tion loves Roosevelt as no other of its presidents has been loved 
in his lifetime, and as only two have been loved after their death, 
is this very thing. Civilization has not yet so preyed upon us 
that the most cowardly do not love courage. The physical and 
the moral dauntlessness of the President have endeared him not 
only to heroes but to those who would be if they dared. The 
nation needed a Man—how badly he was needed, we did not 
realize until we were astonished to find we Had one. 

But there can be enough of even a good thing; and he whom 
80,000,000 people love cannot properly dare as much as he whose 
permanence or exit concerns no one but his own little circle. 
Responsibility breeds obligation. The simile will not be misun- 
derstood, for the President’s capital calibre is by now gauged 
the world over; but even a pin has a head put on it to keep it from 
Going too Far. 

It is an old story that “it is dangerous trying to be safe;” and 
while old it is still true. There is more than epigram in the 
axiom that danger catches up with those who run from it. A 
chimney may fall on a man in his own house, or the unsus- 
pected midnight tack may finish him with blood poisoning. But 
there is always a golden mean. God pity a nation when its men 
lose the pulse of adventure; and if the men of the nation should 
have this pulse, so should its First Man. On the other hand, 
everything has its So-far. Probably every adventurer has found 
himself more conservative after acquiring a wife and baby for 
whose happiness he was as a man responsible. The acquire- 
ment of any human responsibility generally tends, and normally 
tends, to increase the sense of obligation of the curator to pre- 
serve himself for the sake of his trust. 

Every man who holds an official position, no matter how 
humble, realizes (if he have sense) that the very things which 
were his privileges as an individual, are no longer his in his 
relation to the community. 

Like all human queries, national, political, religious or social, 
this matter hinges on definition. No one will deny that there 
must be some things too dangerous to be indulged in by a man 
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of whom his nation expects so much. The drawing of the line 
is a delicate matter. But it certainly is not treason to suggest 
that there is such a line; and that all of us may profitably begin 
to reckon about where it ought to lie. 

There is much discussion among the Mentally Unem- rye cure 
ployed whether there is more dishonesty in public life FOR A 
than there used to be; or whether we “only hear more CANCER 
about it,” thanks to the newspapers and an occasional crusader 
for good government. The discussion somewhat recalls the anec- 
dote of Lincoln—and of course all good stories were fathered 
upon Lincoln until very recent years, since when they have been 
attributed to a famously smug and orotund senator. 

The story is that in his obscure days as a country lawyer, Lin- 
coln took home as a boarder his law partner; that Mrs. Lincoln 
had convictions of her own, not wholly in line with the later ver- 
dict of the world concerning her husband; that with the thin par- 
titions of a country shell, the partner overheard, unwillingly, so 
many curtain lectures, and so pointed, that he was moved to 
protest: 

“Abe, how in the world can you stand it?” 

To which the Rail-Splitter is alleged to have answered, with 
a knowing inclination of his forefinger: 

“You have no idea how much it relieves Mrs. Lincoln.” 

So doubtless it relieves the disputants in this case. 

Of course there Is more dishonesty than there used to be— 
though without question it is much magnified to our ear by the 
enormous multiplication of the activity of the “news.” This has 
to be. Modern life is more complex every day. Today it is a 
hundred times as involved as it was when your grandfather and 
mine held the relation to his day that you and I do to ours. Com- 
plication begets complication. Graft breeds graft. All these 
habits are cumulative, as every habit is. The philosopher traces 
this aggravation of symptoms to several causes which need not 
be discussed here—since they are an essay in themselves, and 
each of them. But the gravest students of human affairs already 
as a whole agree to the fact that in society, in politics, in every 
other civilized activity, certain morbid tendencies which a few 
generations ago were merely indicative, have now become active 
and progressive. 

And no less general is their agreement as to the radical cause. 
Several things have combined to aggravate the disease; but the 
seat of it is in the blood. 

Now cancer may be “cured without an operation” in those 
newspaper columns granted to them that prey upon the despair 
of their kind; but if you take a cancer to a proper doctor he takes 
a knife. In economics, the quacks are those who have other 
nostrums—one of which is “to let it go.” It is a feature of our 
day—and one of the most encouraging—that our national dis- 
ease has come to the hospital; where Drs. Roosevelt, Folk, 
Jerome, and their kind are operating, not with poultices nor with 
Absent Treatment, but with the thin edge of steel. A malignant 
growth needs to be removed. Thank God, there are men who are 
not afraid to remove it, and who do not faint at the sight of a 


drop of political blood. 
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The blood-purifier is indeed prescribed by them at the same 
time; but that is for you and me and all of us to take out of our 
proper bottles with our household teaspoons. Neither national 
nor state physician can catch each one of us, tie and gag us and 
pour the medicine down our throat. This is an individual re- 
sponsibility. When even a working minority of the citizens of 
the United States are personally honest—honest to their families, 
to their community, to the assessor, and above all to themselves 
—then we shall much more seldom need to carry the community 
patients to the operating table. And presently not at all. 

To some it is only saddening that within one year the first 
Senator of the United States to be convicted of dishonesty should 
be followed by a second. Certainly it is not a jovial record—but 
it is a mighty encouraging one. Senator Burton, of Kansas, and 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, are two scoundrels. If they had 
been tramps or carpenters or common store-keepers, both of 
them would have been behind the bars long ago. It is encourag- 
ing to reflect that while they have not been justly punished as 
poor men would have been for the same violation of the laws of 
God and man, both are branded for life. There is no question 
that we had come nationally to take a rather flippant view of offi- 
cial dishonesty. There is no question that the example of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the like-minded men who have been en- 
couraged to activity by his success, has had a deep and far- 
reaching effect upon this common palliation of dishonesty in 
public life. Without legal process as yet, it is most encouraging 
and significant that the exposure of Senator Depew for doing 
as decent individuals in private life would scorn to do, has earned 
him the disregard and contempt of the whole nation. One need 
not have any grudge against any particular public man, to hope 
that this national surgery may go on until every politician who 
gets the idea that he is absolved of the duties of the common 
people shall have come upon the operating table in the free pub- 
lic clinic. 

It ought to be possible for some of the leading reviews 

AND in the East to learn the very simple rule which governs 
SINNERS the masculine Saints of Spanish extraction in our geo- 
graphic calendar. There are thousands of Spanish names on our 
map; we ought to be able to find someone to spell what’s on our 
map. There certainly is no excuse for the “New York Evening 
Post” to persist in talking about “San Domingo.” It would be 

just as scholarly to talk of St. Francisco, Cal., or San Louis, Mo. 

In the Spanish language there are four Saints, and only four, 
that invariably take the form “Santo” instead of “San.” These 
are: Santo Domingo, Santo Tomas, Santo Tomé, and Santo 
Toribio. All the other Saints of the harder sex are “San;” all the 
ladies are “Santa.” 

It is high time for those who pose as educators to observe these 
unvarying rules, and it is always time for those who do not pose, 
to learn the right thing as fast as they can. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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LL the short life (21 months) of the Southwest Society has 
been a sequence of large successes. In this short span, 
it has worked up the largest membership of any archaeo- 

logical society in America; probably the largest membership of 
any so high-priced scientific body in America. It has saved to 
this community, from eager collectors in the Easts and abroad, 
historical collections beyond price; it has enlisted, not merely to 
passive membership but to active aid, the foremost men and wo- 
men in the business and scholarly fields in this community ; and it 
has already crystallized the broad plans for such a museum as 
does not yet exist in the far West—but is very soon going to exist 
in the chief city of the Southwest. 

But its largest victory thus far is the latest. This one item 
would insure the success of the Southwest Museum, and would 
vindicate the whole activity of the Society for its two years’ 
labors. 

Everyone knows somewhat of the Mission epoch. For three- 
quarters of a century, about, the history of California was the 
history of the Franciscan Missions. These quiet pioneers in grey 
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were not only the men who first explored and settled and civil- 
ized California, and brought it within the knowledge of the re- 
mote world; they were not only crusaders for the faith; they were 
practical business men and leaders of men. The practical ability 
of the best of them would today (with today’s changed stand- 
ards) qualify them for the successful direction of trusts or other 
great business enterprises. They were men who had the gift 
to make something out of nothing—and with nobody for helper. 

The monuments they left upon this landscape, the romance 
they imprinted upon this history—these have reached the con- 
sciousness of practically all intelligent people throughout the 
world. They have been an enormous asset to the latter-day ma- 
terial growth of California. 

But times change, and we change with them. The era of the 
Missions and their Franciscan commonwealth-founders is as far 
back of our bustling day as the Middle Ages. Thanks to the 
brutal secularization of 1834, to the cumulative blunders of the 
Mexican government before Mexico found its head, and the use 
of its hands; and to the strain upon a sudden new population 
in trying to secure for its new home in ten years what every 
other American community has required a hundred to acquire— 
these things have not only made out of date the Mission era; they 
have also largely robbed us and our children of what we are 
entitled to have for our education, our enlightenment and our 
gratification. 

The visible remnants and relics of the Old California are incred- 
ibly scattered, lost and looted; partly by carelessness, partly by 
too much trust, partly by the fact that foreigners saw more 
quickly the value of these relics than we did in California. The 
historic remains of the ancient Southern California have largely 
gone to adorn foreign museums and private collections else- 
where. The first considerable retention in all Southern Califor- 
nia of such historical relics was the purchase by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce of the Palmer collection, ten years 
ago. The second was the purchase by the Southwest Society 
of the Caballeria collection last year. 

But despite the shrinkage and loss by our own carelessness, 
and the greater alertness of our visitors, there still remains in 
California a great mass of this historic material. Under more en- 
lightened laws the stolen Missions have reverted to their original 
ownership; and with them such contents as had not been stolen. 
Scattered among the various Missions of Southern California is 
a museum in itself, of relics of the heroic days. Aside from 
what Mr. Bancroft has —“conveyed, the wise it call”—for his 
“library” there are still in church possession most of the orig- 
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inal books of marriage, baptisms and burial; beginning in 1769 
with the entries written and signed by Junipero Serra, the Apos- 
tle of California; by Francisco Palou, his companion, successor 
and biographer, and the first historian of California; and by all 
the other pioneer missionaries of the State. There are statues, 
paintings, altar ornaments, vestments and a thousand other ar- 
ticles which in Europe or Boston or New York would be realized 
to be absolutely beyond price. 

About six months ago the matter was taken up on these lines 
by the Southwest Society with that broad-minded American and 
scholar, Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles and 
Monterey; and the formal request of the Executive Committee 
was presented to him. The matter has been laid before the 
Council of this diocese by him, with his recommendation; and 
on the 24th of August, 1905, by and with the unanimous consent 
of his Council, Bishop Conaty formally agreed to make a per- 
manent loan of these articles to the Southwest Museum, in honor 
of the missionary pioneers who founded California. 

Bishop Conaty has already, as requested by the Southwest 
Society, issued episcopal orders to all the clergy of this diocese 
(running from San Diego to Monterey) to assemble and cata- 
logue all these articles, and hold them in readiness for transmis- 
sion to him; and has agreed to deposit them in the Southwest 
Museum. 

There is not in North America such a collection as this will 
be; and this insures the success of the no less important related 
plan now being formulated by the Executive Committee. While 
the Southwest Museum is pledged to the highest standards and 
will be distinguished from any other museum in the United 
States by certain things approved by all scientists, it is emi- 
nently probable that this scientific collection of early California 
will be more attractive to more people than any other one de- 


partment. 
Los ANGELES, March 16, 1905. 
Rr. Rev. T. J. Conary, 
Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

My Dear Bishop Conaty:—Pursuant to our recent conversation, I beg to 
present to you, in written form, a brief statement of what the Southwest 
Society of the Archaeological Institute of America purposes to do, what 
it asks this diocese of the Catholic Church to do through you, and the 
manner in which it believes the suggested co-operation will be of vital and 
permanent benefit to this community. 

The Southwest Society has undertaken to build in this city a free public 
museum. It intends to begin that work this year, 1905. It intends to make 
the building the most perfect piece of architecture in California—and to 
prove by this building that if people, today, care enough, they can, with 
all the resources of money and labor, build as noble an edifice, in the same 
architectural style, as the Franciscan pioneers built in California more than 
a century ago. It is the intention to locate this building upon a five-acre 
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plot in some commanding location where it can “see and be seen;” to have 
it absolutely fire-proof; and to have it the inevitable depository of those 
objects of art, of archaeology, and of history, which the scholarship of a 
later day will expect us of this generation to have saved for our children. 

The society engages that the museum shall be, though necessarily modest 
in its beginnings, beyond criticism by scientists. It will jealously carry out 
the highest traditions of that scientific body of national and world-wide 
standing under whose auspices it works. It expects to open to the public 
as soon as its first room is completed, and to add other rooms on the Mission 
plan as funds can be raised therefor. 

Obviously a historic and scientific museum in the chief city of Southern 

California and the Southwest must logically include a proper exhibit of that 
which was for the first half century of California history nearly all of that 
history, namely, the Mission epoch and its accomplishment. Such an exhibit 
should properly include, of course, models of all the California Missions; 
it should include every record and every visible relic of the enormous 
achievement of these heroic evangelists. It should contain what I presume 
it would be proper to call the sacred relics of that pioneer evangelizing; and 
it should contain no less the material proofs of the civilization which these 
practical men taught to the savages. 

I beg to remind you, on behalf of this society, that today, and ever since 
the brutal secularization of 1834, the historic relics of the Mission regime 
are scattered everywhere. Many bowls, fonts, paintings, vestments and other 
objects are in private possession—mostly innocent possession, having been 
taken not so much by looters as by the faithful, who thus preserved them 
from careless looting. Many are gone forever from all possession which 
can benefit either this community or the church—I fancy you would hardly 
believe how extensively these objects have been bought, stolen, or otherwise 
carried away by visitors from all parts of the world. The remainder is, 
as you know, scattered among many churches of your diocese. Some of 
these are conserved by curators who have the historic feeling. Some are 
somehow given storage in churches or closets or somewhere, safe neither 
against mice nor fire nor vandals. 

Concisely, the Mission relics which are left in California are, at this 
writing, of very small service either as a monument to that wonderful epoch, 
or to scholarship in the community at large. This society honestly believes 
that a better arrangement can be made, and it respectfully tenders its services 
to that end—in equal good faith to both parties. 

We request, respectfully but very earnestly: 

1. That you issue an official letter as bishop of this diocese instructing 
all priests under your jurisdiction to assemble at once, and at once forward 
to your personal keeping, every record, church book and other document of 
the Missions of a date prior to 1860; every statue, painting, vestment, chalice 
and other article of historic use in any of the Missions of your diocese 
not now truly essental to the proper prosecution of worship by a present 
congregation, and not replaceable, without detriment to divine service, by a 
like article purchasable with money and therefore less precious than these 
historic objects which money could not duplicate—in which case this society 
begs the privilege of being allowed to attempt at least to make such sub- 
stitution in order that the original article may become safely and perma- 
nently a_ part of that exhibit which we deem it good citizenship to save 
for the California that was and for the people who made it. 

2. That you, in your official capacity, make a permanent loan to the 
Southwest Society, in trust for the Southwest Museum, of the articles thus 
assembled. The society will enter proper and legal obligation to give them 
the fullest protection, proper display, cataloguing and exposition. Its design 
is that such an exhibit should occupy, in the Southwest Museum—and as 
soon as possible in the development of the plan—a hall to be appropriately 
dedicated. 

In this way there would be secured at once two results which we deem 
eminently desirable. There would be for the first time,.and for the only 
place in the world, a competent object lesson as to the achievement of the 
Franciscan Missionaries in exploring and founding and upbuilding Califor- 
nia. Of course it would be appropriate to add (and we should ask the privi- 
lege to add) photographs, paintings and other documents which would 
elucidate and comment upon this exhibit. We should also desire to publish 
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a permanent bulletin or monograph not only cataloguing this exhibit but 
giving the necessary generic information. 

Such an exhibit would be, of course, one of the most important features 
of this museum. The Southwest Society is working for this community 
irrespective of creed, birthplace, color, or anything else; but precisely as it 
sees the need of the community for such a museum, with this exhibit as 
one of its leading features, it feels the obligation and the pleasure of giving 
full recognition to those whose courage and devotion laid the foundations of 


California. 
Sincerely yours, 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
For the Executive Committee. 
St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, 
114 E. 2nd St., 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 24, 1905. 
Mr. Cuas. F. LumMis, 
The Southwest Society, A. I. A., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

My Dear Mr. Lummis :—Some few months ago, on the part of the South- 
west Society, you made a proposition that a hall to be known as the “Junipero 
Serra” Hall be set apart in the new proposed museum for the purpose of 
holding as a loan all such articles as might be obtained from the different 
Missions in this diocese. 

I take pleasure in saying that after careful consideration on the part of 
myself and of the Council of this diocese, they are one with me in accept- 
ing the proposal. Our one anxiety is that we may be able to gather such 
a collection as would be creditable not only to mission history, but also to 
the museum of which it is to be a part. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the movement for the museum and am 
exceedingly anxious to save what still remains from the treasures once 
held in the missions, and in securing them from all possible danger. 


With best wishes for the success of the museum, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Tuomas J. Conary. 

The official letters in this matter are appended. 

Activity in the matter of the museum funds has been held back 
intentionally, for the securing of the above important pledge. It 
will now go forward as rapidly as business judgment dictates. 
But meantime there has been activity—if without publicity. 

The following gentlemen have been elected trustees of the 
Southwest Museum Funds, and have accepted the election: 

J. O. Koepfii, 

Kaspare Cohn, 

W. C. Patterson. 

Messrs. Wm. D. Stephens and Joseph Scott, and Mrs. W. H. 
Housh have been added to the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Henry W. O’Melveny is chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
will have charge of the campaign for financing the museum. He 
is also chairman of the Site Committee. Several sites have been 
offered, and a great many will be sought. It is expected to find 
someone with land plus intelligence, who will be glad to con- 
tribute five acres of a commanding hill-top out of combined 
public spirit as to the cause, and business sense as to the rest 


of his holdings. 
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The annual report of the treasurer and secretary of this so- 
ciety to the Archaeological Institute of America shows not only 
the unprecedented gain in membership—and this society is now 
more than 100 ahead of any other of the fifteen in the Institute— 
it shows also that while the running expenses of this society 
are double those of any other, the result in securing more new 
members than the whole Institute put together, and at less than 
one-fifth the cost per capita for new members, justifies the ex- 
pense. Modern business methods are being applied by this so- 
ciety to the service of science—the card catalogue, the mimeo- 
graph, the “follow-up” method, and so on. 

Since last month’s issue of this magazine the following new 
members have been added: 


Life member: Gerhard Eshman. 


Annual members: 
Edward S. Graham, Redlands, Cal. C. Seligman, 


Jno. H. Norton, Geo. Steckel, 

M. L. Wicks, Henry W. Louis, 

Chas. Wier, W. H. Pierce, 

C. C. Desmond, R. A. Rowan, 

S. G. Marshutz, All of Los Angeles except as noted. 


West Hughes, 
es @ 8 


The important task of working up the Society’s great col- 
lection of folk songs is now going forward rapidly, and on broad 
lines. Mr. Arthur Farwell, the eminent expert, is now in his 
sixth month of transcribing and arranging this collection; and 
this month he will be aided by Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
whose fine development of folk-songs has attracted wide at- 
tention in the East. The harmonization of some of the most 
beautiful of the old California songs—to make a “popular” vol- 
ume, in addition to the great collection—presents many most in- 
teresting phases; and the book will cause a sensation. 

* * * 

Hon. Dana Burks, its publisher, has contributed to the joint 
use of this Society, the Landmarks Club and the Sequoya League, 
a copy of the 1905 directory of Los Angeles. 

Edwin Burritt Smith, a leader of the Chicago bar, who has 
largely handled the transfer of our street railroads to Mr. Hunt- 
ington, has presented to the Southwest Museum what is prob- 
ably the best basket ever made by Campo Indians. The society 
is gradually acquiring a valuable nucleus of the more typical of 
these baskets. 

oo 

There are still deficits of $106.50 in the special fund to make 
President Roosevelt and Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton (founder of 
the Institute) honorary life members of the Southwest Society ; 
and of $33 in that for the purchase of the Palmer-Campbell 
collection. Subscriptions for these two important matters will 
be gladly welcomed; both funds should be closed up before the 
active campaign for the Museum, now about to begin. 
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Se-quo-ya, ‘‘the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTER LOS ANGELES COUNCIL. 


David Starr Jordan, President Stanford a PREST., Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson 
Y 


Geo Bird Grinnell, Ed. ‘Forest and Stream,’ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Wayland H Smith (Sec. of the Council) 


Chas. Cassat Davis, Los An; 

C Hart Merriam, Chief Biofeeical Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy 

D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles Miss Mary B. Warren 

Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal. Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 


Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 


ADVISORY —— 





Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y. 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. ®Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston. 
Ss. _— pan R. Bard, California. yt Alice C. FI etcher, wenmngten. 
er, New Library, Chicago. F. W. Hodge. Washingter, 

Mise Es Esteli —_. Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington Hamlin Gatland, — Chicago. 

. Bureau of Ethnology. Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, New York. 
F. ‘ae Peabody Museum, Harvard College. Dr. Washington Matthews, Wash 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Inst Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Red code. Cal. 
Geo. A. +x. Fiel Columbian Museum, Chicago. George Kennan, Washington. 


ag 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk. 


ie MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel os. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert E 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, 4. he e. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels. 


ONTEMPORARY conditions at the five Campo reserva- 
@ tions—whose critical distress has been so generously re- 
lieved this year by the public of Southern California; 
while popular interest and contributions have also awakened the 
Department of the Interior to discover unsuspected funds for 
the relief of the Indians whose suffering from hunger and cold 
had been matters of official record for thirty years—continue to 
reflect credit on Southern California feeling, and on the business 
methods by which that feeling has been expressed. Among the 
agreeable features of the case is the fact that Mr. E. H. Weegar, 
the veteran trader at Campo, the accredited agent of the League 
and a man to whose justice and mercy the Indians are all in- 
debted, is to retain his place. There was a strong probability, 
last month, that he would leave Campo. He has now decided to 
stay; and both the League and the Indians count this good for- 
tune. 

It is always to be remembered, however, that all these relief 
measures are merely temporary. These Indians have been starv- 
ing for forty years because crowded off the lands which belonged 
to them, and staked out on deserts inadequate to support human 
beings. The permanent remedy must come from the govern- 
ment by giving the lands upon which by sufficient hard work and 
economy they can refrain from starving. 

Indian Commissioner Leupp was unable to visit these reser- 
vations this summer as he had intended. Fortunately U. S. Sen- 
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ator Flint has agreed to make a personal inspection of condi- 
tions on the worst Mission Indian reservations; and his know]l- 
edge will be of serious import in Washington. If it had not 
been for the fact that Senator Bard, on his own motion, spent 
several weeks in inspection of these Southern California reser- 
vations, it would have been impossible to settle the Warner’s 
Ranch case satisfactorily. Thanks to this unselfish attention of 
a busy man, the Warner’s Ranch Indians were given a better 
home than that from which the Supreme Court evicted them. 
The like support in Senator Bard’s successor promises as fortu- 
nate results for the equally ill-treated Indians of a dozen other 
reservations. 

The Campo baskets still continue to sell. Messrs. Barker Bros., 
420-424 South Spring street, have kindly undertaken the public 
sale of them; and Mrs. Lummis has also a collection. It may be 
repeated that the League purchases for cash all the baskets these 
suffering Indians can produce, and devotes all the proceeds to 
their betterment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WorK. 

Previously acknowledged—$1.359.00. 

New contributions: 

$2.00 each (membership)—F. T. Sutherland, Georgetown, Brit. Guiana; 
Col. Robt. C. H. Brock (Prest. Penna. Soc. Archaeological Inst. of Amer- 
ica), Maybrook, Pa.; Dr. E. C. Buell, Mrs. J. R. Newberry, T. E. Gibbon, 
Mary Foreman, Lizzie H. Eliel, T. L. Duque, W. S. Heineman, J. H. Martin, 
Miss Margaret M. Felte, Francis L. Braman, Mrs. J. F. Duane, Miss Mary 
P. Putnam, Mrs. E. M. Fowler, Los Angeles; Mrs. Eva S. Fenyes, Pasadena; 
F. H. Spearman, Wheaton, III.; Paul T. Brown, Wm. H. H. Hull, New York 
City. 

INDIAN RetieF Funp. 

Previously acknowledged—$1,293.00. 

New contributions—Mrs. J. R. Newberry, Los Angeles, $10.00; The Shake- 
speare Club, Pasadena, $10.00; F. T. Sutherland, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
$5.00. 
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No one has watched with more interest or 
more pride than this magazine (which first 
recognized her potentiality) the growing fame 
and the growing dessert of fame of Mary Austin. It is perhaps a little im- 
pertinent when periodicals speak of having “discovered an author;” for 
authors discover themselves. But, at any rate, this magazine may fairly 
acknowledge its responsibility in having given this brave if somewhat ingrown 
child of the desert her first encouragement to expand. 

Mrs. Austin’s work has had a rapid and wide success of esteem. It is 
not of the hundred-thousand-copies-before-publication sort, but it is a direct 
and imperative appeal to those who can see and understand and feel real 
power. 

It is too early yet to adjudicate this far from ordinary writer. She has 
the merits and the defects of her qualities, and both can be measured in 
fairer proportion later on. Here are simply a few words about her latest 
book—now volumed forth from its serial presentment in the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

“Isidro” is an imprint of 425 pages which is neither a novel nor a short 
as Mrs. Austin’s work 





story. More than either, perhaps, it is a Picture 
thus far essentially has been, despite its occasional vehicle of a plot able 
to walk by itself. While it falls outside the accustomed categories of books 
of this length, there will be few to find fault because there is so much picture 
to the story, or so much story to the picture. It has the graphic leisure 
of a novel, twinned with what in ordinary hands would make a short story 
of the regulation 5,000 to 8,000 words. Yet it by no means drags. There 
is a sort of sense of the Wilderness which carries the plot in such proportion 
to the painting that neither is realized to overhang the other till one sits 
down afterward to analyze dispassionately. 

Cold-blooded analysis is the last thing this book deserves. It leaves a 
good taste in the mouth—and that is what fiction is for. 

Upon dissection, the story would be found to lack constructive facility. 
The stage-setting art is not mature in it. On the other hand, neither does 
it limp as it runs. The worst fault of construction, from the dramatic view- 
point, is that the pivotal secret is “given away” at the outset—that is, the 
element of surprise, upon which all dramatic literature, on or off the stage, 
largely depends, is here sacrificed—and apparently without need. The reader 
knows at once that the lad is no lad at all; it would be vain to pretend 
that keeping this secret longer would not add to the power of the story; 
yet through some sympathetic quality we are inhibited from any grudge at 
this robbery of our proper prey. 

There are many more errors of nomenclature than should be in a book 
of California by so competent a Californian; a few historic, but mostly 
mere matters of type, such as bad grammar and bad spelling in the Spanish 
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words and phrases, which are after all used with commendable reserve—the 
worst (and this is wantonly unpardonable) being “Cahuiallas” as an Indian 
tribe. 

This, however, is detail.. The one structural warning every friendly critic 
must wish to give Mrs. Austin is to beware of preciosity. 

Almost from the outset her diction has been marked by an aptness so 
uncommon as to carry and condone a large amount of unusualness. She 
has bound her dictionary with the skin of the Bible, and there is no better 
leather. On the other hand, the more characteristic the style, the greater 
is its danger; and in this book more than in any of its predecessors is visible 
Mrs. Austin’s temptation to yield to the flattery of the strange word. There 
is life in the fight for choice of speech, even though it be out of the daily 
vernacular; and no English better than that of King James’s wise men has 
yet been invented. But of a good thing, enough. They who dare to differ 
from the daily drift—as we all have the right to do—must search themselves 
with double care to be sure that their variance is for cause, and not merely 
for the sake of being different. 

Meantime “Isidro” deserves wide reading and long remembrance. 


Mr. Douglas Wilson Johnson, who will be remembered as a contributor 
oi interesting articles to this magazine, has put forth a scholarly monograph 
of 204 pages on “The Geology of the Cerrillos Hills, New Mexico,” with 
maps and numerous illustrations from photographs and drawings. This 
treatise (reprinted from the “School of Mines Quarterly”) includes the famous 
“Mount Chalchihuitl,” the prehistoric turquoise mine of New Mexican 
aborigines. 


Several years ago students of Americana began to look with prepared in- 
terest for anything from the pen of Albert Ernest Jenks, Ph. D. Beginning 
with routine work on “The American Thresherman” of Madison, Wis., Dr. 
Jenks soon began to give us valuable scientific studies like those of “The 
Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes,” etc. Larger yet, and more im- 
portant, is the ponderous volume of more than 250 pages, issuing from Dr. 
Jenks’s recent years of study in the Philippine Islands. This monograph en 
The Bontoc Igorote, first volume of the Ethnological Survey publications 
of the Department of the Interior of the Philippines—is one of the most 
important studies yet made in our new colonial possessions. Aside from 
the text, which is sober and scholarly, the volume is illustrated with a very 
large number—over 150—of excellent reproductions of photographs, made 
after scientific methods. Manila Bureau of Public Printing. 


Arizona Sketches, by Jos. A. Munk, M. D., of Los Angeles, is an unpre- 
tentious but handsome book of familiar writing about the sun-kissed terri- 
tory with which Dr. Munk has been intimate for many years. The volume 
is illustrated with a large number of interesting “kodaks” by the author. 


Grafton Press, New York. 
aS 


A supreme vanity, crucified yet undying, writhing in agony yet 
INCURABLE considering its audience, displaying indeed a certain complacent 
DISEASE satisfaction in the artistic perfection of its writhing—this is perhaps 
the most vivid impression left by a reading of Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis, 
written while in prison for unnameable offenses. But this is only the begin- 
ning of the soul tragedy disclosed in these pages. For here was a man in 
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with special accounts of the structure, physiology, development and metamor- 
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Bain reports himself to have 11 nslated tl delightful tales contained 

1 Digit of the Moon, 1 s fanciful as the tales t mselv Yet the 
is evidently adept in II hought and 1 u 
thread of serious scho s ) v« very fab I lag 
ination. The book was not written, howev mut t ntel 
tain—and in this it is an unqualified succes t hardly be classifi 
folk-lore, nor yet as fait s, though it smack f bot! \t any 
altogether fas« ng ( P. P S N \ ( ( Park 
Los Angeles $1 50 

Six lectures delivered last r by Russell Sturgis before the Art Institut 
yf Chicago are now pul ed 1 . ] lence the Arts 

D I d ) i 1 ern 

with »1 ( : \ ~ yture 
ind Pp r re ) ( Ss S hig 1 
ity in the b even itside should 
supposc would In of m cl \ 1¢ Hf I uler ts It utiful \ ume n 
the illustrations are up to 1! highe standart i % McClure & ( 
Chicago 

For almost thirty years Sir Donald Mack \\ s Russia has ranke 

Ss one I he m t 1 b . 3 t tion \ ble 
English concerning t y emp \ l vy publis 
carefully revised by the ithor, rewritten ge pa nd with sever 
new chapters made necessary by recent occurrence This author is by no 
means afflicted with the Russophobia which seems to be endemic in England, 
and is cautious in his judgments and especiall harv f prophecy Alto 
gether it seems to b particularly useful volume. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $5 net 

Good Form f Ven. by Charles Harcourt. seems to be a useful book for 
those who have use for it. Certainly it may claim to be re isonably exhaust 
ive. containing advice—and good advice—on such diverse subjects as “How 


to take a bath.” “How to pass over a misfortune at table,” “How much bag 
gage to take along,” and “Weddings, life insurance before, advisable.” The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $1 

On the Firing Line. by Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller, 


love and war in South Afric The habitual reader of ro 
1 


is a romance ¢ 
mances of love and war will find no fault with this one. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50 
The Millbank Case. by George Dyre Eldridge, is a pretty good detective 
story, dealing with the unraveling of a murder mystery in a Maine village 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 
Cnartes AmMApon Moopy. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


By EDWARD F. COLBURN 
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L ted States is so vorably cated Dx S e extreme of the 
mining reg , San | s the othe S ke City is the ‘ 
very center. Wherever the districts are, they are more conveniently reached 


from Salt Lake than fr ny other point, and mining men who operate in 
British ¢ umbia, Califor \ ma and Colorad reside 1 Salt Lake 

t of the Rocky Mountains tl seeks purchaser, seeks him 
first in Sait Lake, where there are millions of dollars available for meritorious 


Additional illustrations of Salt Lake and vicinity will be found on pages 238 and following 
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mining enterprises. There are streams of ore from every direction flowing 
‘ St 1 \ ‘? the S It | ke smelter hk 1 . 1 MONEY) vormnL out ot 
Sa s vay the miners and mining expenses. Salt Lake’s supply 
hi ill kinds of machinery and supplies. Mining stocks are sold 
S Lake Minine Exchange, ds the gat that sometimes w 
happily arises over conflicts territory is handled by Salt Lake lawyers 
here must be in every mining region a home place for the men who own 
the mines For the reg Ink oned Salt Lake is that home place When 
ever fortune smiles upon the prospector and miner his first thought is of a 
home in Salt Lake That this is true hundreds of mansions in Salt Lake 
City, ( I hicl ud not br liscredit t iftl Avenue, will testify 
Chere I roperty line quite so good to have as a successful 
mine lite so good for a city to have as successful 
miners uch mining centers grow in beauty and wealth 





with almost Aladdin-like speed 

But not alone in t : profit from the mines. Ores 
need to be reduced to money—and that is done in the smelters. Nature 
has been singularly pr salt Lake a diversity of the ores 


and fluxes essential to st 11 smelting, and on that account Salt Lake 


greatest in the United ore treatment now reaching 

tons per 1 this, rd Mr. Samuel Newhouse, 
will, within the next two or r years, be increased fourfold, when Salt 
Lake will have smelters that wi 





5.¢ 100 








treating 600,000 tons per month—7,200,000 








tons per a m—more re, it is said, than is raised every year from thx 
mines of Colorado. These smelter thousands of men in their 
operation, and thus will Salt Lake 1 ase her population 
study of the mineral resources Itah alone—and these are but a 
part of Salt Lake’s mining stock in maze you 
Here are some facts 
Estimated value of gold, silver, lead and copper ores now 
exposed in Utah One Billion Dollars 
Utah's total output of gold, silver, lead and copper to the 
present time ; $350,000,000.00 
lotal mineral product of Utah for 1904 26,530,821.54 
Lestin ed pI luct f | il tor 1Q05 25,000,000.00 
lotal copper prod of Utah for 1904 (pounds) 56,419,960 
Estimated copper tion of Utah for 1905 (pounds) 75,000,000 
Value of copper pri of Utah for 1905 $11,250,000.00 
lo appreciate the enormous growth of Utah as a copper state, the reader 
| ] 1] ” 


is advised that the total value of all copper produced in Utah from the 
beginning of mining in 18 1 day of January, 1900, was only 
$6, luct for 1904 was $7,221,756.03, and 
imated the value ir 1905 will be $11,250,000.00 
Utah’s birth as a copper state really began in 1889 with the discovery of 
the under I m district Chis zone has been 








ing zone Of copper 





V 
found to extend over a wid It now supplies great smelters 
" st quantities of or ne some of the greatest copper 
producers of the United S and in operation. What has 
been done in Bingham is bu vhat is to come. Competent 
copper mining experts, who measure the world’s area with mathematical 
accuracy, freely predict that within a few years tl 


1¢ Bingham district 

will produce more copper than any other district in the world Then we 
ll have a Butte and a United Verde doing business on the outskirts of 

Lake, and Bingham camp alone—if all else fails us—will build a city 

f splendid proportions 

of total gold product of Utah for 1904 , $ 6,518,036.46 
total silver product of Utah for 1904 7.744,979.05 

Value of total lead product of Utal 5,020,550.20 


h 








tah for 1904 : 
The total dividends paid by Utah mines to the beginning of the 
year 1905 approximate seen . o 60,000,000.00 
Total dividends from 17 Utah mines for 1904 : 4,156,000.00 
These dividends were largely distributed among Utah people and are 
reflected in fine homes and buildings all over Salt Lake. The dividends 
of Utah go to make Utah a great state, and Salt Lake City a great city; 
and these dividends increasing, as they will, year by year, will more and 
more contribute to the splendor and the stabilty of both 


In this brief account mention cannot be made of the other products of 
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the mines, such as the hydro-carbons, sulphur, gypsum, lime, salt, clay, ete., 
but these have their value and belong to Salt Lake's assets. 

Not alone upon mining, however, does Salt Lake depend for her present 
prosperity and future greatness here are great areas of grazing lands 
covered with sheep, cattle and horses. There are many thousand acres 
under cultivation that rival in productiveness the lands in the valley of 
the Nile. There are great farms and vineyards of enormous annual output. 
There are industrial institutions other than smelters, which utilize nat 
materials, and which employ thousands of operatives. Manufacturing was 
early taught in Utah. It was the thought of Brigham Young that Utah 
ought to produce everything within her borders needed for home use, and 
from the very earliest time the great leader urges the people to bend every 
energy towards the development of the state’s manufacturin 

Climate—that magic word which has coaxed to Southern California 
her teeming population, and made of Los Angeles a proud city of residences 
and a great center of trade; climate—that has strung a string of prosperous 
cities and long the Pacific from San Francisco to the Gulf of 
California ot climate done for us? What will it not do for us 
in the future? There are climates and climates. Denver has a climate, s 


has Los Angeles—so has Salt Lake lhey all differ. One is the dry climate 
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@ interests, 




















EAGLE GATE, SALT LAKE CITY 


ys at work; one is the 
soft, languorous climate within the sound of in waves, where the 
roses bloom the year around, and the trees are always green, and the yellow 
oranges send their perfume to mingle with the fragrance of the flowers. 
But the climate of Salt Lake—Salt Lake—just high enough to be where exhil 
iration has its home—just low enough to be where the heart does not beat 
too quickly and the nerves are not high-strung—that, too, is a climate to 
conjure with. It will call many thousands to Salt Lake in the coming years. 
It was of it that Dr. Standart, widely celebrated as a climatologist, once said: 
“Tt is the most unique and wonderful climate on the face of the globe.” 
lhe value of this climate is evidenced by the roses on the cheeks of our 
women and the spring in their step; by the vigorous development of our 
children and by the energy and push which every man puts into his daily 
tasks. Add to this the singular circumstance that here, four thousand feet 
high, we have the sea breeze, and you have given the last touch to the 
picture. 

But something besides climate, something besides mineral resources and 
manufactories and cattle and stock interests and agriculture and fruit-raising 
has Salt Lake. She has attractions that are all her own, of which the Great 


a mile above the tide, where the nerves are 
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SALT LAKE 








Lake leads the procession. The lake is one of nature’s mysteries. It 

stretches over 2,500 miles of [ here is salt enough in it for 

1 ses of mankit l ¢ come d the bath in it is 

something that you get else in the world, except in the 

Ho Land, and son t bered long, long after you have 

forgotten every other b you ke You cannot sink in Great 

) Salt Lal For those searcl nd novelty s nothing like 
\ ( e benef d effect of 1 bat! the lake, of 

loating on the buoy vaters re ocean like the flotsam of 

eg er seas e il ll who undergo it. The 


























from the east, and passing through the temperatures of a 


pluck the summer flowers that grow on the banks of the Jordan. 
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PDESERET EVENING NEWS BUILDING 
Here is published the oldest paper west of the Missouri River 
Its first number was published June 15, 1850 

time w come whet W be the Mecca of the pleasure and the health 
seeker \lready there is at Saltair the largest bathing pavilion in the world, 
nd after while peopl live upon shores of the Great Salt Lak 
during the summer seaso is 4 live along the s es of the Pacific near 
Los { infolding this lake as place for summer cottages 
ind will be one of the great factors in the growth of Salt 
Lake 

But there are other attractions. I) murs’ drive « July day you 
can leave the snows that crown the mountains looking down upon Salt Lake 


and spring, 
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Salt Lake has everything to be found anywhere else, and 
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